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8 COMBINATION 0777 SEI 

ERE is a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long way toward satisfying the desire of every house- 

keeper for a complete Aluminum Kitchen Outfit. The Set consists of four pieces, so made that 

they fit together perfectly in various combinations to form eight different utensils. Each piece is of solid 


aluminum that cannot flake or rust off like enameled ware—and there are no seams or soldered joints. 
This Set is one of the most attractive as well as most practical articles we have ever offered. 





1 —S-Quart Preserving Kettle. Espe- 
cially desirable in aluminum which 
cannot form poisonous compounds 
with fruit acids. 

2 —2%-Quart Pudding Pan. In addition 7's Maile 
to puddings and pastry this Pan is 
equally useful for stews, bread, jel- WY 
lies, etc, 


Pudding Pan 
3—®-Quart Covered Kettle. The Kettle 
is useful for stews, soups, for boiling 
vegetables, and for a thousand and 
one other purposes that are familiar 

to the housewife. Genta 


The Casserole is becoming more 


4— Covered Baking Dish or Casserole. ES 
popular each day. It-will be found 


useful for the preparation of many eee 
choice dishes. 
5 —Double Roaster. The combination of 
the Pudding Pan inverted and Kettle 
makes a perfect self-basting Roaster. 
Tough meat or an old fowl, cooked 
Double Roaster 


in this Roaster, are made as tender 


as chicken. 
‘Ey 
G—Colander. For draining vegetables, a 
washing fruits, lettuce, etc. Colander 


7 ___Double Boiler. By placing the Pud- 
ding Pan inside the Kettle and used 
with the. cover, a perfect Double 
Boiler is secured, and can be used for 
cooking all kinds of cereals. Double Boiler 


S—Steam Cooker. The combination of 
Kettle, Colander and the Pudding 
Pan inverted makes a perfect Steam 
Cooker, enabling the housewife to 
cook two articles at the same time. 





The EIGHT Combinations made by this Set would 
cost at least $7.50.if purchased separately. We 
are anticipating a very large response to our liberal 
Offer and have contracted for a large number of 
these Sets so that no one may be disappointed. 


‘How To Get This 
Fine Set 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription for 
The Youth’s Companion (not for any member of your 
household), with 85c. extra, and we will send you one 
of these ‘‘8’’ Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. 
The Set will be sent by express or parcel post, 
charges to be paid by receiver. If parcel-post ship- 
ment is desired, ask your postmaster how much 
postage you should send us for a 3-lb. package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for 
introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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Chapter Seven. Mr.Dean dismisses the class early 


of Wallace. He lunched one day at his 

friend’s house and felt that hé was under 
Dr. Wallace’s particular scrutiny; it made 
him self-conscious. The surgeon, he observed, 
looked at him shrewdly from time to time, as 
if measuring him with some mental standard ; 
David had an uncomfortable feeling that he 
fell short of what was expected. However, the 
doctor’s only comment was favorable enough. 
“You lead the form in studies,” he said. ‘“Les- 
ter tells me you’ve helped him in his work. I 
wish he would work hard enough not to need 
help.” 

“Well, you saw the Latin books I brought 
home with me,” said Lester in an aggrieved 
voice. 

“Ves, I saw them, but I haven’t seen you 
using them.” 

“That’s all right; I’m going to. I studied on 
the train; didn’t I, Dave?” 

And Mrs. Wallace came to his defense. 
“After all, boys shouldn’t be expected to study 
hard in their vacations.” 

On the train returning to St. Timothy’s 
Wallace was again accompanied by his Latin 
books, and again invited David’s coéperation. 
David observed that he opened to the place 
at which on the homeward journey he had 
left off and concluded that Mrs. Wallace’s 
sympathy had not quickened his zeal. Lester 
was too full of reminiscences to keep long or 
steadily at work; he would interrupt his stud- 
ies to relate to David anecdotes of parties that 
he had attended or of automobile trips that 
he had made. David listened with eager inter- 
est and from time to time conscientiously 
directed his friend’s thoughts back to the 
channels from which they so readily escaped. 
With all his help the amount of ground cov- 
ered in Vergil during that trip was not appre- 
ciable. 

The opening of the spring term marked an 
acceleration of activities. Outdoor sports at 
once began to flourish. The boat crews prac- 
ticed every afternoon on the pond; the run- 
ners and high jumpers, the shot putters and 
the hammer throwers engaged in daily trials 
at the athletic field; there was a race after 
luncheon every day for the tennis courts, and 
scrub baseball nines occupied the various dia- 
monds. With all that outdoor activity to in- 
terest and divert him, Lester Wallace did not 
display the immediate improvement in schol- 
arship to be expected of one ambitious to re- 
move the blight of probation. Particularly in 
Latin did he continue to give imperfect read- 
ings; even when David tried to help him he 
seemed unable to fix his attention on the les- 
son, 

Mr. Dean showed less patience with him in 
the Latin class. “No, it doesn’t do any good 
for you to guess at meanings,” he would say 
when Wallace tried to plunge ahead without 
a prepared the recitation. “You may sit 
down.” 

Wallace did not seem disturbed by his fail- 
ures. There was a whole month before the 
Pythian-Corinthian baseball game, in which 
he expected to play shortstop for the Corinthi- 
ans; in that time, when he set his mind to it, 
he could easily free himself from the shackles 
of probation. Henshaw, captain of the Corin- 
thlans, was more uneasy than Wallace. “Don’t 
‘ou worry, Huby,” Wallace said in reply to 
'lenshaw’s expression of uneasiness. “When 
the time comes, I’ll be all right.” And then he 
would utter some sneering and disparaging 
remark about “old Dean.” He was especially 
‘ond of making contemptuous comments on 
the master when David could hear them; he 

‘cemed to take a malicious pleasure in rousing 
avid to defense or in seeing him stand by 
ad bite his lip in vexed silence. 


i the spring vacation David saw little 


It seemed to David especially unkind 
that Wallace should cherish this grudge 
when Mr. Dean was in a depressed 
condition of spirits. David had noticed 
the change in the master during the 
preceding term; often he seemed ab- 
stracted and subdued; and occasionally 
when he sat with his green eye shade 
shielding his eyes while David read 
aloud to him something told the boy 
that he was not listening and that his 
thoughts were sad. Now since the 
spring vacation Mr. Dean’s manner had 

n even more that of one who was 
tired and troubled. David had perhaps 
the best opportunity of all the boys to 
judge his condition; Mr. Dean sent for 
him more frequently and, though he 
talked less than had been his wont, 
seemed to enjoy David’s presence in 
the room or by his side. 

“T hope it doesn’t bore you, David,” 
he said one evening, “to come and sit 
with me and read. You mustn’t let me 
take you away from livelier compan- 
ions.” 

“Oh, no,” David replied, somewhat 
embarrassed. “I see enough of the fel-- 
lows through the day.” 

“You read very well,” Mr. Dean re- 
marked irrelevantly. “I like to hear you read.” 

David colored with pleasure. “We used to 
take turns reading aloud at home in the eve- 
nings,” he said. “I always liked reading better 
than being read to.” 

“When you get old you like being read to,” 
replied Mr. Dean. “As our pleasures diminish 
in number, we enjoy more those that are left 
—which is very fortunate for some of us.” 

David wondered what he meant and why 
he looked so grave. The boy felt that some 
sorrow of which he knew nothing oppressed 
the master. It seemed to him that Mr. Dean 
did not like to be alone; David often won- 
dered what it could be that had so visibly 
affected his spirits. 

The time was not long in coming when he 
learned. One day Monroe was translating in 
the Latin class; the hour was half over; Mr. 
Dean trembled and laid his book on the table. 
_— and the other boys looked up in won- 

er. 

“T shall have to dismiss the class,” Mr. Dean 
said. “Will David Ives stop and speak with 
me?” 

There was a strange note in his voice that 
struck awe into the boys. He did not seem to 
look at anyone; his face was pale and rigid, 
and he sat grasping the edge of his table as if 
for support. In mute wonderment the boys 
filed out of the room, all except David, who 
waited in front of the platform. 

“David,” said the master, still without mov- 
ing his head. “Is David Ives here ?” 

“Yes, right here, Mr. Dean.” David’s voice 
was scared and anxious; he could not in the 
least understand what had happened. 

“Give me your hand, David.” The master 





**Oh!”’ cried David. He clasped Mr. Dean’s hand. 


put out his own gropingly above the desk. “I 
can’t see, David. I’m blind.” 

“Oh!” cried David. He clasped Mr. Dean’s 
hand. “It—it can’t be serious. It will pass 
oO ae 


“No, I’ve known it would come.” Mr. Dean 
rose. “If you'll take me home, David —” 

Leading the helpless man along the corridor 
and down the stairs, David was too stunned 
and too full of pity to speak. He had not 
known before how much he cared for Mr. 
Dean, how affectionate was the feeling in his 
heart for him; to have him now clasping his 
arm dependently brought tears to his eyes. 

They descended the stairs in silence; the 
boys of other classes were studying in the 
schoolroom or attending recitations; not until 
David led Mr. Dean outdoors did he see any- 
one. Then in front of the study he found his 
classmates waiting in-curious groups; they 
watched him with sitent astonishment as he 
led Mr. Dean away. Monroe and Wallace and 
one or two others made signals expressive of 
their desire to know what was wrong, but 
David shook his head without speaking; Mr. 
Dean walked clinging to him, apparently un- 
aware of their presence. 

As the two made their way slowly up the 
path to the master’s cottage David looked 
about him, wondering what it must be to be 
suddenly and forever deprived of sight. And 
to be so stricken on such a day in spring, 
when the new grass shone like an emerald, and 
the elms were living fountains of green spray, 
and the forsythia glowed in sunny bursts on 
every lawn! The boy looked up at the man’s 
face with wonder and compassion—wonder 
for the expression of calmness that he saw, 
compassion for the sightless, spectacled eyes. 

“Tt came upon me suddenly in the midst of 
the recitation,” Mr. Dean said. “A blur of the 
page, and then blackness. But I wasn’t un- 
prepared for it. I have known that this was 
before me ever since last Christmas. For a 
long time I had been having trouble with my 
eyes that no glasses seemed to help. When -I 
went to an oculist in Boston during the 
Christmas vacation he told me that sometime 
I must expect to suffer total blindness.” 

“But wouldn’t some operation help?” asked 
David. 

“Y’m afraid not—from what he told me 
then and from what he has told me at various 
other times since. Of course I shall have an 
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lt—it can’t be. serious ’’ 


examination made, but there really isn’t any 
hope. Well,” Mr. Dean added, with an effort 
to speak cheerfully, “at any rate I shall no 
longer have to live in dread of the moment 
when the thing happens.” 

When David led him up the path to his 
door he pulled out his keys and fumbled with 
them. “This is it,” he said at last. “No, I 
won’t give it to you; I must learn to do 
things for myself.” And after a moment he 
succeeded in slipping the key into the lock and 
in opening the door. With but little help he 
found his way to his sofa; he sat down then 
wearily. 

“In a moment I shall ask you to do an 
errand for me, David, but first let me tell you 
about this thing. I’ve told nobody—not even 
the rector. I didn’t want to feel that while I 
was doing my work some one’s sympathetic 
eyes were always on me. When I went to the 
oculist in the Christmas vacation I thought I 
merely needed new glasses; for some time my 
sight had been blurred. The oculist gave me 
new glasses, but said that they would be of 
only temporary benefit. When I asked him 
what the trouble was he explained that it was 
a disease of the ophthalmic nerves. I asked 
him if it was liable to be serious; he hesitated 
and then said that it might be—very. I told 
him that it was important I should know the 
whole story, and then I learned that the dis- 
ease was progressive and incurable, and that 
the final catastrophe might be sudden. He did 
not know how soon—he thought probably 
within a year. Well, I did not rest content 
with his opinion; I went to other oculists; all 
said the same thing. Ever since the spring 
vacation I have known that this was immi- 
nent—that it was a matter not of months but 
of days. I have been trying to prepare for it; 
but it’s the sort of thing a man can’t prepare 
for very well.” He smiled faintly. “I’ve prac- 
ticed doing things with my eyes closed. dress- 
ing, undressing, putting things away, finding 
my way about my room. I think that within 
these four walls I can take care of myself 
after a fashion. But there’s no disguising the 
fact that from now on for the rest of my life 
I shall be one of the dependent; that’s the 
thing that comes hard.” 

“T shall be glad to be of help to you in any 
way I can,” said David. 

“Thank you, my boy. I felt that you would; 
that’s why I asked you to help me now. I want 
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Dr. Vincent to go down to Boston with me 
this afternoon if he will; I want him to hear 
what the oculist says so that in case there is 
any possibility of remedy by operation he can 
advise me. If you’ll send him to me, and if 
you'll also tell the rector—I don’t think of 
anything else at present.” 

David went at once upon his errands. The 
concern with which both Dr. Vincent and the 
rector heard him and with which they has- 
tened to the afflicted man was hardly greater 
than that of the boys when David told them 
what had taken place. 

“Poor old duck!” said Monroe sympatheti- 
cally. “I never thought he had anything like 
that the matter with him. It makes me feel 
kind of mean that I ever roasted him.” 

Harry Clarke wondered whether he had 
any money—enough to live on. 

“If he hasn’t, the school ought to pension 
him,” said Tom Henderson. “How long has 
he been here—nearly forty years?” 

“T guess they won’t let him starve; I guess 
the alumni would see to that,” remarked Wal- 
lace. 

“Pretty tough, though—just to sit in the 
dark and wait for death,” said Clarke. 

“T can’t imagine anything worse,” agreed 
Henderson. 

But after the first pitying comments they 
did not concern themselves with Mr. Dean’s 
plight; their own affairs were too absorbing. 
That afternoon the Corinthians and the Pyth- 
ians held their baseball practice just as usual; 
of all the participants David was perhaps 
alone in being preoccupied and 
heavy-hearted. He had come so much 
nearer to Mr. Dean than any of the 
others, had been so bound by grati- 
tude and affection to him on account 
of the master’s tenderness to him 
when he was overwhelmed with sor- 
row, that he could not lightly dismiss 
that helpless figure from his thoughts. 
So his playing was mechanical and 
listless; he could take no part in the 
brisk dialogue, the lively chatter that 
prevailed. It was quite otherwise 
with Lester Wallace, who played 
brilliantly at shortstop and who in 
the intervals of batting practice bub- 
bled over with enthusiasm about his 
own feelings. 

“Wish we were playing a real game 
to-day,” said Lester. “I’ve got my 
batting eye right with me, and my 
wing feels fine. Some days I can whip 
‘em over to first better than others; 
this is my on day all right.” 

“You bet; keep up this clip and 
you’re going to play short on the 
school nine,” remarked Henderson. 

“Dave Ives here is some live wire 
in that position,” Wallace answered. 

“Oh, Dave will do for a substi- 
tute,” said Henderson candidly. “If 
you get off probation, Lester, you'll 
have the position cinched.” 

“Tl get off all right. It won’t be 
such a job either—now that some 
one else will take Mr. Dean’s place.” 

That remark, more than Henderson’s frank- 
ness, made David wince. That Wallace could 
imagine any advantages accruing to himself 
from Mr. Dean’s misfortune was most un- 
pleasant. Upon the impulse David spoke. 
“You know perfectly well there isn’t a fairer- 
minded man than Mr. Dean in this school.” 

Wallace flushed. “I wasn’t trying to run 
him down, even if he always has had it in for 
me.” 

David made no response; the disclaimer 
was as unkind as the innuendo. 

Two days later Mr. Dean returned to the 
school. He sent for David at noon; David, 
entering his study, found him sitting at the 
desk with a pen in his hand. 

“I’m trying to learn to write,” Mr. Dean 
explained as he laid down the pen and held 
out his hand. “Take up the page, David, and 
tell me whether I overrun it or crowd lines 
and words together. What is my tendency ?” 

“It’s all perfectly clear, only you waste a 
good deal of paper; you space your lines far 
apart and get only a few words to a line,” 
David said. 

“That’s erring on the safe side, anyway. 
What’s going to bother me most will be to 
know when the ink in my fountain pen runs 
dry. It would be exasperating to write for 
page after page and then learn that I hadn’t 
made a mark!” Mr. Dean laughed cheerfully. 
“Well, the trip to Boston didn’t result in 
any encouragement; I knew it wouldn’t. I’ve 
been talking with the rector this morning, and 
I’m to go ahead with my work here. The 
fact is, I’ve been teaching Cesar, Vergil and 
Horace for so many years that I know them 
almost by heart—sufficiently well to be able 






The old ladies were much surprised when the two 
girls appeared with . . . cakes and sandwiches 
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to follow the translation if some one reads the 
Latin passage to me first. I wanted to ask you 
if you would pilot me to the classroom and 
home again—for a few days at least; I expect 
in a short time to be able to get about all 
alone.” 

“Of course,” said David; and then he ex- 
claimed, “It’s fine that you’ll be able to keep 
on; it’s wonderful!” 

“It’s generous of the rector to permit it,” 
said Mr. Dean. “I shan’t be of any use for 
disciplinary purposes any more; I shall be re- 
lieved of the side of teaching that I have 
always disliked, so my misfortune is not with- 
out its compensations.” 

“I’m awfully glad you’re not going to leave 
us,” David said. “And you'll find that all the 
fellows will want to help you.” 

That afternoon when all the boys were 
assembled in the schoolroom for the first hour 
of study, Dr. Davenport entered and, mount- 
ing the platform, stood beside Mr. Randolph, 
the master in charge. The boys turned from 
their books and looked up at him expectantly. 

“As you have all been grieved to learn,” 
said Dr. Davenport, “of the affliction that 


has come upon the oldest and best loved of 
our masters, so, I am sure, you will be glad 
to hear that he is not to be lost to us, but 
will continue to do his work here, even under 
this heavy handicap. We have all of us always 
respected and admired his scholarship; we 
must do so even more now when it is equal 
to the task of conducting recitations without 
reference to the printed page. We have all of 
us always respected and admired his spirit of 
devotion; even more must we admire it now 
and the fortitude that accompanies it. I do 
not believe there is a boy here who would 
take advantage of an infirmity so bravely 
borne, and I hope that those of you who have 
classes with him will try to show by increased 
attention and considerateness your apprecia- 
tion of his spirit.” 

Dr. Davenport stepped down from the 
platform and walked out of the room, leaving 
it to its studious quiet. At the end of the hour, 
in the five-minute intermission, David heard 
Monroe say to Wallace, “Pretty good little 
talk of the rector’s; right idea, wasn’t it ?” 

“Oh, sure,” Wallace answered. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE ASHLEY STAR 


Cy Marjorie Hill Allee 


| ery rapped cautiously at the door of 
Aunt Susan’s room. If you knocked too 
softly, Aunt Susan did not hear; but if 
you: knocked much harder, she greeted you 
with the tart announcement that she was not 
so deaf as that yet! 

A brisk “Come in” sounded over the tran- 
som, and with relief Ellen turned the knob; 
she had particular reasons for hoping to find 
her great-aunt in an unruffled humor. Aunt 
Susan sat in a high- backed rocking - chair, 
sewing patchwork squares. The rocker, which 
was placed on a braided rug to save the Brus- 
sels carpet, was the only chair she ever used; 
but the big room was crowded with other 
furniture, and pictures and gift books and 
little china figures elbowed one another on 
the mantel, on the walls and on the tables. 
The whole room offended Ellen’s taste. She 
liked plenty of space, plain colors and simple 
lines; and ever since she had visited Amy 
Winston at Christmas time she had longed 
for the Southern mahogany she had seen in 
Amy’s home. 

“Tf this were only colonial!” she thought. 
“But it isn’t; it’s just old-fashioned enough to 
be queer.” 

Aunt Susan’s needle twinkled down to the 
end of her seam before she raised her head, 
and Ellen stood waiting like a little girl told 
to be seen, not heard. However much she 
might try to assume the dignity of a young 
lady, the room and Aunt Susan nearly always 
made her feel uncomfortably young and un- 
important. She rebelled against the feeling 
even more than against the Victorian parlor 
set; but her rebellion was of no avail. 

“Well?” inquired Aunt Susan. “What is it ?” 


DRAWN BY ARTHUR BECHER 


Ellen braced herself and pitched her voice 
as tactfully as possible. “Mother said I might 
ask you, Aunt Susan, if you would mind a tea 
party in your room Thursday afternoon for 
Mme. Winston and Amy. You know they 
were so very good to me last Christmas.” 

She paused and watched Aunt Susan’s un- 
changing face. It was a constant wonder to 
her that Aunt Susan could make her feel so 
uncomfortable without losing her own com- 
posure and without noticing that she was dis- 
turbed. 

“Who’s invited?” Aunt Susan asked at last. 

“T haven’t spoken to anyone yet. I thought 
we might ask Cousin Charity and Cousin 
Mattie; then with Mme. Winston and Amy 
that would be all.” 

“Ask Mary Henley, too,” directed Aunt 
Susan. “She was a great friend of Lucy Win- 
ston’s when they were girls together.” 

Ellen felt encouraged. “I can make the tea 
and the cakes and the sandwiches, and I'll 
dust and bring in flowers Thursday morning.” 

“Any entertainment ?” : 

“Why, no,” answered Ellen, astonished. 
“They never have anything except music at 
teas. I don’t believe you’d care for that.” 

“No. I guess we can do better,” agreed the 
old lady dryly. She selected a pink-and-green 
triangle from the basket beside her and ran 
down the seam with one swift motion of her 
needle. 

Ellen understood that the interview was 
over; she left the room much cheered. Aunt 
Susan had not objected to a single essential 
point. Ellen searched her memory for. details 
of an at home at which Mme. Winston had 
poured tea. She assured herself that she could 
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make even Aunt Susan’s room attractive. To 
Ellen’s polite invitations all of the guests re- 
plied that they would be glad to come. It was 
indeed an event for them to see Lucy Winston, 
who rarely came back to her girlhood home. 
They loved her for the same gracious and 
friendly qualities that had made them love her 
fifty years ago; they held in delighted remem- 
brance her beautiful dresses, which were not 
quite like any of the pictures in the fashion 
books, and for the stories she told of people 
and of places she had seen on her travels. 

Aunt Susan seemed not to be taking the 
event seriously. She sewed long hours on the 
pink -and-green patchwork. She told Ellen 
that the pattern was called the Ashley star, 
and Ellen promptly forgot it. On Thursday 
morning, when she came in with her dust 
cloth, a great expanse of white squares alter- 
nating with blocks of Ashley star lay over 
_— Susan’s knees; the quilt top was nearly 

one. : 

“Do you want me to help you dress this 
afternoon, Aunt Susan?” she asked uncer- 
tainly. She hoped to get a chance to suggest 
that Aunt Susan wear her best lace 
collar. 

“Come in about one o’clock,” re- 
plied Aunt Susan, speaking through 
a mouthful of pins with the skill of 
long practice. 

After dusting Ellen started to make 
sandwiches. Luncheon time still 
found her cutting rounds of bread, 
and she begged off from eating with 
the family on the ground that she 
had tasted too much sandwich filling 
to be hungry. When the sandwiches 
were stacked in the refrigerator she 
returned to the scene of the party, 
wondering just why Aunt Susan 
wished to dress so early and cherish- 
ing the hope of unobtrusively slip- 
ping some unnecessary furniture out 
of the room, though she did not quite 
know how she should manage it. 

She had difficulty in believing what 
she saw. With the exception of four 
ladder-backed chairs that stood out 
in a fine open space in the centre of 
the room, Aunt Susan’s multitudi- 
nous furniture was pushed back hard 
against the sides of the room, tea table 
and all. The chairs supported four 
stout wooden pieces laid in a square, 
with their ends crossing ; Aunt Susan 
had brought out her quilting frame. 

“Td ask Sarah, but I know she’s 
busy,” said Aunt Susan in the most 
matter-of-fact tone. “You can help 
me tack this in well enough.” 

Ellen opened her mouth to protest, but no 
words came; she did not know how to begin. 
Aunt Susan could not have forgotten the tea 
party. What earthly reason could she have for 
deliberately setting up a quilt ? 

Mechanically, Ellen began smoothing the 
unbleached muslin laid down for the back of 
the quilt; she worked patiently, spreading the 
cotton batting in a thin even layer, and when 
the gay top was pinned down she helped sew 
it into the quilting frame with stout cord. 

“We ought to get it well toward three 
fourths done this afternoon, if everybody 
works,” said the old lady, surveying it with a 
professional eye. 

Then the horrid truth dawned on Ellen: 
this was Aunt Susan’s idea of entertainment 
for their guests. She expected Mme. Winston 
and Amy to quilt! 

“Did they quilt at tea parties when you 
were a girl?” Ellen ventured to say in a trem- 
bling voice. 

“What ?” asked Aunt Susan sharply. 

Ellen repeated her question. The tears were 
very near. 

“No, no; they didn’t have sense to, any 
more than they seem to have now. It takes a 
lot of living to find out you’re happier when 
you’re busy.” 

That bit of philosophy was of no comfort 
to Ellen; she fled to her own room, and there 
her tears dried in a fever of indignation. She 
thought about Aunt Susan, about her deaf- 
ness, her queerness, her disregard of plans. It 
seemed to her impossible to go on living in 
the same house with Aunt Susan. 

At three o’clock Ellen dressed carefully and 
then went downstairs. Her party had been 
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completely spoiled, but she should have to go 
through with it just the same. She did not tell 
her mother; the party had been given into her 
hands at her own request, and she was too 
proud to ask for help, even if she had had any 
hope that the quilting frame could be bundled 
out at the last minute. 

Village guests are painstakingly punctual. 
All arrived at the same time, and they were 
too much absorbed in Mme. Winston to pay 
attention to Ellen’s hot, unhappy face. She 
and Amy followed her mother and the four 
old ladies down the dim hall to Aunt Susan’s 
open door. A little cry of surprise and interest 
rose as they came in full view of Aunt Susan, 
who was busily making circles on the quilt 
top with a teacup for a pattern. 

“What is it?” asked Amy. Ellen’s embar- 
rassed answer stuck in her throat, and she 
turned her head. 

“My dear granddaughter, I’m ashamed of 
you,” said Mme. Winston. “Ellen, she hasn’t 
had your liberal education; she doesn’t know 
a quilting when she sees one.” 

“Oh-h!” breathed Amy respectfully. She 
came closer to the frame and touched the 
quilt with one finger. “Grandmother, do you 
remember when we were in the mountains 
two years ago we tried to get back to that 
settlement where they still made quilts? You 
said then that quilting was almost a lost art. 
What is the name of this? Those mountain 
quilts had the quaintest names. One was 
Philadelphia pavement, and one was the rose 
basket.” 

Aunt Susan beamed on Amy in a manner 
that astonished Ellen. 

“This is the Ashley star,” she said proudly. 
“My mother, Ellen’s great - grandmother, 
named it herself for the little Virginia town 
she came from, where she learned to piece the 
pattern. She was about twenty when she mar- 
ried and came West in a covered wagon. I 
guess she was young enough to get lonesome 
many a time for that little town. She always 
pieced the pattern in pink and green just like 
this, and when I was a little girl I used to 
think that all the stars over Ashley were pink 
and green.” 

“T suspect,” said Mme. Winston, “that there 
would be stories for a great many of these 
things you have, Susan.” 

Aunt Susan’s eyes swept the chairs that 
were pushed back into the corners and the 
knickknacks that were piled on the shelves. 
“Plenty of stories,” she said. “Yes, plenty of 
stories. Most of this great lot I wouldn’t keep 
at all if they weren’t almost as much company 
to me as the people they belonged to used to 
be. Mother was so proud when she could buy 
that little table and set it in her log cabin. 
’Twas built by an old cabinetmaker out of a 
walnut tree on father’s farm. This tea set 
Sister Emmeline bought with her first money 
from school-teaching to put into the parlor of 
the new house. I seldom look at it but I think 
of the time she had with the big boys that 
winter. She wasn’t large enough to whip 
them, and they knew it; but she wouldn’t 
give up, and she succeeded.” Aunt Susan 
broke off abruptly. “Mary, can you quilt with 
an open-end thimble? This was Emmeline’s, 
too.” 

Ellen stood back, wondering. She looked at 
the little tea table with eyes as puzzled as if 
she had expected to find its story tied to it. 
Aunt Susan had never told her the tale. 
The guests rustled happily round the quilting 
frame, admiring the quilt, trying on thimbles 
and exchanging reminiscences of other quilt- 
ing times. Ellen moved over and threaded 
needles for them. 

“May I try ?” asked Amy. 

“Do!” said Aunt Susan, and Amy was soon 
stitching laboriously round a penciled circle. 
On a sudden decision, Ellen took a needle and 
went to work. She had not tried to quilt for 
several years; she had forgotten the effort and 

the exactness required to sew with tiny even 
stitches through the two layers of cloth and 
the filling of cotton. When she straightened up 
to rest a wry neck she watched with admi- 
ration and envy the ease with which Aunt 
Susan’s needle traveled in and out. 

The guests soon recovered their expertness 
at an accomplishment they had learned well 
years ago. They rolled the quilt from the sides 
again and again as they traced the intricate 
pattern toward the middle. 

After a while Ellen and Amy were glad to 
relieve their cramped muscles; but the old 
ladies were much surprised when the two girls 
appeared with a kettle of hot water and the 
tray of cakes and sandwiches. 

_ “I don’t know when I’ve had so good a 

time!” exclaimed flushed little Cousin Mattie. 

‘Why, I declare, it took me right back again 

‘0 the days when we were girls together!” 

“I feel so, too,” announced Cousin Charity. 





“T declare, I'll take a cup of tea, Ellen. I'd 
just as soon stay awake to-night to think over 
this party !” 

Mary Henley ate her specially prepared toast 
and followed it with three cakes and a mar- 
malade sandwich. A group of small girls could 
hardly have disposed more effectively of the 
food. Doubting Ellen herself could see that 
everyone was enjoying the afternoon, and 
none more than the Winstons. 

“T wish we could stay to finish it,” said 
Amy, wistfully regarding the narrow un- 
quilted strip that was left. “I wish we could.” 

“Tt won’t take long,” Aunt Susan assured 
her. “I aim to have it quilted and bound when 
you go back home, so you can take it with 
you. Mother always said a girl ought to have 
the first quilt she quilted.” 

“Oh—oh!” exclaimed the enraptured Amy. 
“Grandmother, did you hear that ?” 

Guiltily Ellen remembered a quilt upstairs 
on her closet shelf. Aunt Susan had given it 
to her two or three years ago because it was 
the first quilt on which she had ever worked; 


THE 


OM CHOCTAW had just returned from 

an exploring trip in the wild mesquite 

and chaparral country that. lay thirty 
miles to the south between the Nueces River 
and the Rio Grande. There he had formed a 
partnership with a Mexican trapper, had 
blazed out his trapping routes and then had 
returned to his cabin on the St. John planta- 
tion to await the trapping season. His friend 
Mr. St. John had met him with a story of 
what had occurred during his absence. 

“Tom,” said the planter, “they know that 
you are the best trapper in the country, and 
they think that you ought to be able to catch 
the critter.” 

“Si, John, mebbe so. Fur no good now ’tall.” 

“True; furs are not yet prime. But the beast 
is doing mischief. If it proves to be a lion, the 
state will pay you ten dollars bounty, and I 
will add fifteen.” 

“Uh-huh. Good! Ketch um bimeby. Mebbe 
so bear, mebbe so wolf, mebbe so lion, huh? 
No see um, can’t set trap ’tall.” 

“But Pete Hornstra says it is a lion, for he 
saw it sitting on the rocks near the Nueces 
Cave across the river. He was within seventy 
yards of it, and it sat up and looked at him 
like a big dog.” 

“Pete all tam lie plenty. Leetle dark, I 
spect so, ya-as. See rock sit up, heap skeer! 
Now all tam talk some more, skeer hisself. 
Come dark, see lion shore!” 

“Tt must be something, though. Pete has 
lost four shotes, McMurray two, Jan Jansen 
a hog, and the Cross S some calves.” 

“Where he go? Where he stay ? Me go over 
look um Neeces Cave—nothing doin’ ’tall. 
Can’t smell rabbit. Guess so bear, eh? Swim 
river with shote, eh?” 

“They do say that it drags the pigs down 
to the river and swims over with them, but I 
never knew a lion to do anything of the kind, 
and I doubt if a bear would.” 

“Si, Sefior John; jess so! Bimeby purty 
soon see um track, mebbe so; ketch um heap 
quick.” 

That was all the satisfaction that Mr. St. 
John could get from Tom Choctaw. The 
Indian would take his time and do things in 
his own way, and that was all there was to it. 

Though you might have found many Indians 
like Tom among his own tribe in Oklahoma, 
he seemed to be an odd character to be living 
in south Texas. Mr. St. John had known him 
in Mexico; and when Tom, after living sev- 
eral years among the Mexicans, came riding 
through Texas on his way home he was over- 
joyed to see his old friend “John.” He showed 
no inclination to continue his journey, but 
built a little cabin of his own on the planta- 
tion and turned his pony into the pasture. 
After.that he was a fixture on the ranch. 

Tom spoke Spanish, but little English; and 
he did not make friends readily. He became 
intimate with no one except another old 
bachelor, Pete Hornstra, who lived a short 
distance away. Pete and Tom played cards in 
one cabin or the other during the winter eve- 
nings and ate in the cabin that happened to 
contain the more food. Tom was an expert 
hunter and a skilled trapper, with an uncanny 
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and she had not valued it at all. They had so 
many quilts in their family! : 

After the last reluctant departure Ellen 
conscientiously swept up the crumbs and 
washed the plates and the cups. It was twi- 
light when on tired feet she went to the ham- 
mock to rest and to arrange her confused 
impressions of the day. 

Presently she knew that her mother had 
gone into Aunt Susan’s room to help her off 
to bed. Aunt Susan’s voice—the high voice of 
a deaf person—came faintly through the win- 
dow, “Sit down till I get this finished, Sarah.” 

Soon it rose again. “Lucy Winston was 
speaking to me about Ellen. Did she say any- 
thing to you? Yes? Well, I thought she 
would. The trip would be a good thing for 
Ellen. I want you to let me pay for her 
clothes. She’s done plenty of things for me 
that I know well she never wanted to do, and 
she never complained.” 

Ellen gave a joyful little bounce in the 
hammock. Aunt Susan must be referring to 
the Hawaiian trip that the Winstons had 


ability to imitate the cries of wild animals. 
He could call deer, turkeys, wolves, wildcats 
and foxes well within range of his gun. With 
more or less success he tried to impart some 
of his knowledge to Pete. 

Though Tom and Pete found each other 
companionable and were often companions, 
the Indian seemed to think that he owed no 
real allegiance to anyone except his friend and 
protector, St. John, whom in his aboriginal 
way he had undoubtedly elected as his chief— 
hence to be served faithfully. In return he 
expected the good offices of his chief whenever 
he needed them. 

When Tom came back the neighboring 
planters were confident that their troubles 
would soon cease. Bear, panther, or whatever 
it was, Tom would have it in his trap in short 
order, for no animal could escape the Indian 
once he set out to trap it. However, Tom had 
been at home a week, and, though he had 
searched closely on both sides of the river and 
far out into’the mesquite, not a sign had he 
found that any “varmint” larger than a coy- 
ote had made. 

Oddly enough, the depredations ceased when 
Tom got home; so he could not learn enough 
about the marauder to tell what kind of ani- 
mal it was. “Old-timers” shook their heads at 
the idea of a mountain lion’s swimming the 
river with its prey; they had not seen bears 
for years; and wolves would have left more 
sign. 

Pete Hornstra settled the question by show- 
ing the tracks of the beast. He had heard a 
commotion in his pigpen one dark night and 
had shouted and run out. “I yist hear a leetle 
squeak,” said Pete when he had gathered the 
neighbors, “and pooty gvick—gwhallop!—he 
go over der fence! I yells, ‘Hello! Sick heem! 
Git oudt!’ But he yist keep right on to der 
river, and kerplunk! Dot’s all!” 

In confirmation of his statement there were 
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spoken of. For six whole months she might 
exchange the commonplace of her home for 
the romance of the far-away islands. 

Her mother’s firm voice brought her down 
to earth again. “She said that a girl often ap- 
preciated her own home more for having seen 
a thorough contrast. I think it may prove 
true. Ellen seems perfectly indifferent to the 
good things we have; she wants whatever 
other people like, whether it’s clothes or fam- 
ily history.” 

“Oh, well,” responded Aunt Susan, “that’s 
natural enough. So did I at her age; but now 
I cling to family things almost more than I 
should, whether they’re good or not. It’s the 
way of life. Ellen’s a good girl, and Lucy 
Winston will enjoy her.” 

The lamplight and their voices died away 
together as they left the room. 

Over the tops of the trees a star shone sud- 
denly in the deepening night. “Why, it’s the 
Ashley star,” said Ellen happily, “green and 
pink! And how bright it is! I wonder if it 
looked like that to great-grandmother !” 





the tracks—lion tracks, for the pads were 
round, and the claws were far too short to be 
those of a bear. 

Without dissent the planters pronounced 
the trail to be that of a lion. They saw no 
sign of the lion’s having dragged off a pig, 
but Pete declared that one was gone. Pro- 
curing boats, the party crossed the river and 
searched the thickets, the rocks and the caves, 
but found no further trace of the beast. Tom 
Choctaw had refrained from crossing the 
river, and Mr. St. John and Pete had stayed 
with him. After what appeared to be a rather 
casual inspection of the tracks the Indian had 
seemed to be satisfied. 

Mr. St. John had been watching him. 
“Mountain lion, is it, Tom?” he asked. 

* “T spect.” 

“Can you catch him?” 

“Uh-huh. I s’pose. Mebbe so.” 

“Get busy, Tom, will you? They figure that 
two hundred dollars’ worth of stock has been 
destroyed already. The neighbors have agreed 
to offer a reward of twenty-five dollars for 
the beast, and that with my fifteen dollars 
and the state bounty will make fifty dollars. 
It would pay you, eh, Tom?” 

“Si. Ketch um lion, then buy new gaun, 
hey ?” 

“What if I get heem?” queried Pete. “Pay 
me the same as Tom ?” 

Tom gave his would-be trapping rival a 
sudden stare of astonishment, followed by a 
look of supreme contempt; then the Indian’s 
face settled into its usual impassivity. St. John 
noticed Tom’s expression; it occurred to him 
that the little Hollander might well act as a 
spur on the Indian. 

“Certainly, Pete,” he said. “The reward 
shall be yours if you beat Tom at his own 
game. Fact is, I'll do better than I promised. 
I'll add another ten dollars to the reward, 
and I'll buy the hide at twenty-five dollars! 
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There you are—a total of eighty-five dollars! 
Now go to it and see what you can do!” 

That night, after the long intermission, the 
scream of the panther again came from across 
the river, distant and barely audible. Taking 
his carbine, Tom slipped into the thick brush 
along the stream, hid himself and in a cry that 
in tone and volume was marvelously like the 
real cat’s repeated the call. His cry was a 
direct response and an invitation to the beast 
on the farther side; but, though he repeated 
it once or twice, he could get no answer. 

“Aha!” he chuckled grimly. “Skeer um, 
hey ?” 

While listening for further sounds of the 
panther, Tom became suddenly alert, crept 
deeper into the thicket and wormed his way 
under a pile of mesquite brush. He was within 
two hundred yards of the St. John residence. 
The planter himself had gone to town, but 
Buck Weaver, the red-headed hired man, was 
coming down with his gun for a shot at the 
lion, which for the first time seemed bold 
enough to set up its screaming on the east 
side of the river. 

Buck came directly to the stream and then 
thrashed about the bank, kicking the very 
pile of brush that Tom was beneath, as if try- 
ing to scare out a rabbit. Tom lay very still, 
knowing that the least rustle would draw a 
shot, for Buck would take no chances while 
engaged in such a ticklish undertaking. Pres- 
ently, concluding that the lion was gone, Buck 
returned to the house, and Tom rose and made 
his way quietly up the stream, where he hid 
under the brush below Pete’s house. Waiting 
patiently, he was rewarded in the course of 
half an hour by seeing a man come paddling 
across the stream. Tom readily recognized the 
squat figure of Pete. 

Getting ashore, the little Hollander for a 
long minute stood listening. He was perturbed 
and, not hearing anything, broke the silence 
himself. “I yist petter keep oudt dot voods 
now. I vish I know vodder vus it a lion or 
vus it Tom. I go py his house and ask him he 
hear someding. Anyvays, he got some stew.” 

The stern face of the Indian relaxed in a 
grin. “Ole Pete jess batty of his head!” he 
muttered. “Bimeby somebody shoot um, 
mebbe so. Me, Tom, don’t hurt um ’tall! 
Good ole squaw hungry, eh?” 

Two hours later, having eaten Tom’s stew, 
played a few hands of seven-up and elicited 
the statement that Tom had heard no lion, 
Pete was bidding his host good night at the 
door of the cabin. 

“Lion no steal Sefior John’s shote ’tall,” 
Tom remarked, with apparent irrelevancy. 

“Cur’us, ain’t it?” Pete replied. 

“Nope. Lion got heap sense. Steal um John’s 
pigs, git ketched shore! Good man, John! 
Good frien’ Pete. Good frien’ Tom!” 

Pete looked at his companion with a ques- 
tioning, penetrating stare and went away with 
a puzzled, thoughtful expression on his face. 

With a slow Indian smile Tom watched 
him go. “ John no lose pig ’tall,” he ejacu- 
lated in great satisfaction. “Onion man, huh— 
Swede man, huh—no care, me!” 

The next day Tom and his pony disap- 
peared; he had gone back to his trap line, the 
planters surmised, and, as usual, without noti- 
fying anyone of his intentions. 

Rumors spread rapidly in the country. Mr. 
St. John became fully convinced of the fact 
when he went to town a few days after Tom 
had gone. Some one had dropped a hint that 
the pig thief might not be an animal at all, 
but a human being posing as one. Who could 
make a success of that sort of thing? Tom 
Choctaw, of course! He could imitate any 
animal; everyone knew that. He had a lion’s 
skin, too. How did they know? Pete had seen 
it and also the pads, which had been cut off 
the skin. What would be easier for Tom than 
to make tracks with those pads, and, wearing 
the lion skin, to guard against anyone’s seeing 
and recognizing him ? 

“But,” protested Mr. St. John vigorously, 
“Tom was not at home when the stock dis- 
appeared.” 

“Of course not,” said McMurray, who was 
acting as spokesman; “that proves the case, 
way I see it. If he stayed round here, people 
might see what he was up to. ’Stead, he pre- 
tends to go off trappin’, but probably he ain’t 
ten mile from here, in cahoots with some gang 
of Mexicans. When they feel like it a couple 
of ’em get into a boat and row up here; Tom 
squalls round a few times; they knock a pig 
or two in the head, put ’em into a boat, and 
away they go. "Member, Tom wasn’t much 
interested when we all went across the river 
to look for the critter!” 

“Why don’t you try to make out a case 
against me, Mac?” asked Mr. St. John indig- 
nantly. “I have lost no hogs!” 

“That was exactly what set us to thinkin’. 
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Tom needs a friend to help him out if he gets 
into trouble, and he wouldn’t steal from you, 
anyhow, being an Indian.” 

The matter assumed such a serious aspect 
that the sheriff came out to search Tom’s 
cabin, which was never locked. Pete and Mc- 
Murray accompanied him. They readily found 
the lion’s skin, which was cleverly tanned and 
used as a bedcover After a little search they 
found the pads also The sheriff called Mr. St. 
John, and he had to admit that both skin and 
pads looked as if they had seen recent service 
out of doors. So they took the pads over to 
Pete’s place and pressed them into some of 
the old tracks there. They fitted exactly. 

The sheriff looked grave. Pete said little, 
but McMurray was outspoken in his denun- 
ciations of the Indian. He declared that if he 
caught him prowling round he would shoot 





‘*Bear!’’ howled the lion. ‘‘Helup! Helup! Shoot him, Buck. He bites 


too, mebbe so, ya-as. Pete say Antono tell um 
me,” and he pointed to his partner. ‘Pete say 
Antono tell um Tom not come back some 
more; cow-punch shoot um up, mebbe hang 
um, ya-as!” 

“Well, I must say that it was kind of Pete 
to warn you after helping to search your 
house and informing the sheriff that you had 
a lion skin.” 

““Ya-as. Me know. Pete foolish of his head. 
Big chump! You don’t think Tom steal um 
pig, John?” he questioned with pathetic ear- 
nestness. 

“No, I do not, not for a minute. But the 
matter must be cleared up now, and you are 
the man to do it.” 

“Uh-huh. All same big lie. No ketch um, 
no prove um! Critter no steal um your pig, 
critter no steal my pig—don’t care ’tall, me!” 





me all up!’’ 


him on sight as quick as he would shoot a 
wolf. He even took Mr. St. John.-to task for 
having‘protected the Indian. 

Mr. St. John stoutly maintained his entire 
faith in Tom’s innocence, and he could not 
forbear adding that it required a minimum of 
courage to accuse a man during his absence. 

“Tt is all well enough for you to talk,” Mc- 
Murray said with a sneer, “but wait until you 
lose your winter’s meat yourself, and then 
see what you have to say.” 

The truck farmer’s words might have been 
prophetic, for straightway Mr. St. John did 
begin to lose hogs, three of them the first night 
and several more subsequently. 

His answer was to mount his horse and ride 
toward Tom’s camp. It was a long ride, partly 
by compass through the untracked chaparral, 
but Mr. St. John was accustomed to hunting 
in the mesquite. He reached Tom’s camp be- 
fore dark. He found Tom and his Mexican 
partner busy stretching skins. They were 
happy over their prospects, for the catch was 
excellent, and high prices were certain. Both 
deer and bear meat were in camp, for they 
had managed to trap a large black bear. Tom 
was highly pleased to see his friend “John,” 
and, if he surmised that in riding so far Mr. 
St. John had some object other than a simple 
visit, his face did not betray it. 

In the morning Mr. St. John came to the 
point at once. “Tom,” he said, “do you know 
what they are saying about you at home?” 

“Ya-as,” was the unexpected reply. “Say 
Choctaw kill um deer, bad man! Steal um pig, 


“But he has been taking my hogs—a half 
~~ of them this week!” cried Mr. St. John. 

“ ey ?” 

“Exactly so; stealing them from the pen 
and from the pasture in spite of the fact that 
Buck and I watched at the barn.” 

For the first time Tom showed concern and 
anger. “ The son of a gun!” he exclaimed. 
“Nothin’ stop him ’tall!” 

“Man or brute,—and I’m beginning to 
doubt that it is an animal now,—can you 
catch him, Tom ?” 

“Si, Sehor John. Catch um shore!” 

“Good boy, Tom,” said Mr. St. John. 
“When will you be home ?” 

“Mebbe to-night, mebbe to-morra night. 
Don’t tell somebody ’tall. Pete feel bad, cause 
he say don’t come some more.” 

“Hang Pete! Looks as if the old rascal were 
double-crossing you somewhere. If you never 
came back, they would swear it was you! 
But just as you wish; I will not tell him or 
anyone else that you are coming.” 

“Jess so, jess so!” said Tom. “I fix um 
right!” 

Notwithstanding Tom’s promise to catch 
the marauder, another hundred-pound shote 
disappeared from the St. John pen after he 
got home, a circumstance that caused the 
planter to take a hand in the detective busi- 
ness. The rear window of his barn overlooked 
his hog yard, and Buck had been sleeping in 
the barn loft; but Mr. St. John concluded 
that the young fellow had been too tired to 
keep awake. He moved his own bed to the 
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barn to keep Buck company; armed with 
shotgun and rifle, one or the other would be 
on guard all night. 

On the occasion of Mr. St. John’s latest loss, 
Pete asserted that he, too, had been robbed 
of a shote, and McMurray declared that two 
of his had disappeared at the same time. 
About McMurray’s yard there were lion tracks, 
but faint impressions of moccasins showed as 
well. The thing was becoming intolerable. The 
planters seriously planned to raise a posse to 
go in search of Tom and his gang. No one had 
seen Tom himself. 

On the first night of Mr. St. John’s vigil 
the moon was on the wane and would not be 
up before twelve o’clock. It grew dark early, 
and when he and Buck went to their loft they 
heard things rather than saw them. The river 
in its wall of live oaks was merely a dense 
velvet shadow on the general darkness. On 
the stream wild ducks quacked softly, great 
hoot owls were noisy in the woods, coyotes 
yelped far back in the chaparral, and a buck 
deer whistled loudly across the river. 

Though no one had seen Tom, he was at 
home, nevertheless; he had been at home since 
the night before. For once his cabin door was 
securely locked. With a grim chuckle he no- 
ticed that his lion skin was gone. At ten 
o’clock he left the cabin, so cleverly disguised 
that his best friend would not have known 
him. Keeping well under cover, he reached the 
river and hid himself at the top of the steep 
brushy bank. He waited long, with true In- 
dian patience and fortitude. It was a cold 
night, but, dressed as he was, he did not mind 
the cold. 

A boat stole quietly to the landing. Then 
there was a colloquy in undertones, and one 
man came up the path. He was dressed in a 
lion’s skin, but his feet protruded from the 
hind legs, and his hands from the forelegs; the 
cowl, which had been the lion’s head, hung at 
his back. In one hand he carried a heavy 
short-handled hammer, in the other a large 
sack. He disappeared in the direction of the 
St. John pen and after ten minutes reap- 
peared, dragging a heavy burden in the sack. 
He had almost reached the river bank, when, 
with a vicious growl, a huge black bear sprang 
out upon him and gave him a swinging blow 
that almost upset him. 

The bear must have been a wise fellow, for, 
instead of depending on his claws, he carried 
a weapon, a sort of paddle filled with sharp 
protruding nails. The pretended lion, giving 
a tremendous yell of fear and pain, sprang for 
an oak, which he climbed. His progress was 
hastened by steady and forcible slaps from the 
bear’s paddle. Every slap brought from him 
renewed yells of terror. On the river a boat 
swiftly and silently left the bank. 

Mr. St. John had gone to sleep at once. 
When he was aroused by a shout from Buck 
he had no idea how long he had slept. Yells 
of fear and of pain were coming from some- 
where between the pigpen and the river, ac- 
companied by a regular slap, slap! whack, 
whack! 

He and Buck gratbed their guns and, rush- 
ing down the stairs of the barn, ran rapidly 
toward the place whence the yelling and calls 
for help came. The moon had risen, and they 
halted in amazement at the strangest sight 
either of them had ever seen. Well up toward 
the top of a slim young oak that was almost 
bare of leaves a mountain lion was making 
vain efforts to escape a great black bear. The 
bear, keeping right at the cat’s heels, now and 
then gave him a clip with a huge paw. And 
at each clip the cat gave forth a roar of pain. 

“Bear!” howled the lion. “Helup! Helup! 
Shoot him, Buck. He bites me all up!” 

The excited Buck might have complied; in 
fact, he had raised his gun when the bear 
called softly, “No shoot um, Buck; mebbe hit 
lion!” 

Buck stared for an instant, dumfounded; 
then he dropped his gun and doubled up with 
laughter. “Got ’em both!” he exclaimed. 
“Bear or lion—take your choice!” 

The bear and the lion came down and were 
divested of their skins. Pete was sullen with 
resentment at the trick played on him, and he 
was smarting from the paddling. His guilt 
was not to be denied, for they found the ham- 
mer in the bottom of the sack with the shote, 
and they were undeniably Pete’s hammer and 
Pete’s sack. 

“You knew who was doing it all the time, 
Tom,” Mr. St. John accused the Indian. 

Tom acknowledged that he had become 
convinced of Pete’s guilt as soon as he had 
seen the tracks of the lion below the Hol- 
lander’s cabin—tracks that he had recognized 
as having been made by his own lion pads, 
which had temporarily disappeared. He could 
see, too, that some one had used his lion 
skin for some purpose, though the skin had 
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been returned before Tom got home. Tom’s 
further explanation of his own actions was 
rather lame; Pete had—always treated him 
well, and each had broken bread and eaten 
meat at the table of the other. According to 
the Choctaw’s ethics, Pete had committed no 
great crime—at least none that greatly con- 
cerned him, Tom—until Mr. St. John, his 
friend and chief and also Pete’s friend, began 
to be robbed. That Pete should commit the 


GILDING 


EN o’clock on a cloudless September 
morning found Duncan Crashaw, the 
steeple jack, one hundred and seventy- 
five feet above the ground, gilding the copper 
eagle that crowned the flagstaff on the Metro- 
politan Hotel. The building, which was eight 
stories high, faced the principal square of the 
city. The fifty-foot spruce flagstaff, tapering 
from twelve inches in diameter at the base to 
scarcely half that Size at the top, rose through 
the flat graveled roof two yards from the 
front edge. At the height of a man’s head it 
was encircled by an iron collar, from which 
ran three brace rods, one to the right, one to 
the left and one straight back. The rods were 
fastened to the roof with lag screws. 

The wings of the hundred-pound metal 
eagle spread fifty-four inches from tip to tip; 
the bird itself stood on a copper ball on the 
end of an iron rod that rose four feet above 
the top of the flagstaff. A little below the ball 
was a revolving arrow twenty-eight inches 
long, and directly under the arrow were two 
iron rods that crossed each other at right 
angles and that, projecting two feet from the 
centre, carried at their extremities the letters 
denoting the cardinal points of the compass. 
Below the rods and not far above the top of 
the flagstaff was another ball. 

The day before, Duncan had scraped the 
old gilding off the eagle and with an alcohol 
torch had removed the flaked paint. Then he 
had given the bird a coat of red lead. That 
morning he had applied a quick sizing, and 
now he was rapidly putting on the gold leaf 
from little books four inches square. 

As Duncan worked he could look down into 
the square and into the street in front of 
the union railway station. On that particular 
morning thousands of people jammed those 
areas, for a Presidential candidate was to 
spend an hour in the city. From a wooden 
stand in the square he would review a cam- 
paign parade and deliver a brief address. Then 
he would board his special train for a fifty- 
mile run to the next city. He was due in five 
minutes. 

Duncan, following his invariable custom, 
had carefully examined the flagstaff. He 
wished to make sure that it was strong 
enough, for on its soundness might depend his 
life. There was a flashing of metal round the 
staff where it entered the roof, and near it he 
noticed a rather large season crack that had 
been filled with putty. By tapping the wood, 
he could tell that there was decay inside; but 
there did not seem to be enough to make 
ascending the pole dangerous. Before begin- 
ning work, however, Duncan had run three 
rope guys from the top of the staff to the 
ground. In the narrow alley at the rear of the 
hotel there were no telephone poles, and one 
of the guys he had made fast round a barrel 
of metal junk. He had tied the knots himself. 

As he deftly laid on the gold leaf he occa- 
sionally glanced downward. From the square, 
which seemed paved with hats, heads and 
shoulders, rose an expectant murmur. In the 
passageway at the rear of the hotel a load of 
soft coal was being discharged from a big 
two-horse wagon that had come from the coal 
pockets across the railway tracks. Duncan 
could hear shovels grating hurriedly amd coal 
sliding down the iron chute into the cellar of 
the hotel. The men were in haste to finish, 
— thought, before the speech making 
vegan. 

There was a long shrill whistle! The train 
was coming. The crowd below stirred and 
buzzed expectantly. People near the station 
surged forward to see the “special” roll into 
the train shed. 

There was a wild hurrahing, a waving of 
hats and of canes, and two brass bands on 
ihe platform burst into the Star-Spangled 
Sanner. Duncan was interested; the man on 
the train was “his” candidate. He stopped 
spreading gold leaf and fixed his eyes on the 
entrance to the station. 

Presently a little group emerged, following 
a man who carried his hat in his hand. The 
stn struck the small bald spot on his head. 
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thefts and permit the blame to be saddled on 
Tom was bad, according to the Indian, but 
it was no such grave offense as robbing his 
chief. In Tom’s opinion that was an outrage 
which showed Pete to be entirely lacking in 
principle. 

“Mebbe so, Pete don’t do um ’cept for 
onion man,” Tom concluded. 

“Onion man! You mean McMurray ?” said 
Mr. St. John. “What had he to do with it?” 


“Onion man get away in boat. Pete jess 
batty—onion man fool um all tam. He git all 
the pork, eh, Pete?” 

Pete nodded. Now that he and McMurray 
were detected, he was quite willing to shift as 
much of the blame as he could to his con- 
federate. 

“Wouldn’t that kill you!” exclaimed Buck 
in profound amazement. “And all the while 
him tryin’ hard to have Tom hung for it!” 
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No one saw McMurray again. He seemed 
to have continued rowing straight down the 
river. They locked Pete up, but in the morn- 
ing he, too, was gone. Mr. St. John suspected 
that Tom had something to do with Pete’s 
escape, but he thought it best not to question 
him. They recovered part of the stolen meat 
from McMurray’s smokehouse and divided it 
equally among those who had lost stock. The 
lion of the Nueces was heard no more. 
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Bowing right and left, the visitor. allowed 
himself to be escorted to an automobile. The 
crowd pressed round him; more shouting and 
hurrahing rose. 

Then the parade began to form. One band 
took its place in front of the automobile. 
Other automobiles and the second band took 
positions behind it. Policemen opened a lane 
through the crowd, and the line started for 
the reviewing stand in the square. While each 
band tried to outblare the other the proces- 
sion moved up the closely packed street at 
the right of the hotel. There was tremendous 
enthusiasm. 

Duncan was standing on the ball below the 
cross rods with his waist in -the right angle 
between the “E” and the “N.” The flagstaff. 
oscillated slightly in the wind; but a rope, 
passed round the steeple jack’s body and tied 
to the iron staff, left him free to use both his 
hands. 

The first band emerged from the side street 
and came into Duncan’s view in the square. 
The shouting and the cheering redoubled. 
Everyone was looking toward the music; 
even the steeple jack, with his book of gold 
leaf in his hand, stopped work and gazed 
downward. 

Suddenly there seemed to be an unusually 
violent gust. The flagstaff jerked back. Dun- 
can expected it next to sway forward, but 
it kept on bending. Why? His eyes suddenly 
turned from the throng below to the ropes 
knotted round the top of the staff. What he 
saw filled him with alarm. The guy that ran 
down over the edge of the roof and that was 
tied to the barrel of junk in the alley at the 








Back sprang 
the staff 


rear was taut, and it was growing tauter every 
second. Moreover, it was moving along the 
cornice. 

Who in the world had hold of it down there 
out of sight? Duncan forgot the bands and 
the vociferous crowd; he forgot the Presiden- 
tial candidate; he had eyes and brain only for 
the guy. What made it so taut? 

Harder and tighter pulled the rope, drawing 
the top of the staff farther and farther out of 


plumb. Were it not for the rope round his 
waist, when the staff sprang back Duncan 
would be flipped off into space like a stone 
from a catapult. But what if the staff did not 
spring back! What if it broke! 

A shiver of dread passed through him as he 
remembered the season crack close to the 
flashing. That was the weak spot. He could 
feel the spruce straining under him; some- 
thing would have to give way before long. 
While he still had time he must cut himself 
free and slide to the roof. 

Out came his knife. Once, twice, he slashed 
at the waist rope, then sagged back hard; the 
strands flew apart, and his feet touched the 
top of the staff. At the same moment he felt 
the staff shake; his eye on the rear guy rope 
saw the strands that were rubbing the sharp 
cornice break. Up snapped the rope; back 
sprang the staff. Desperately he hugged the 
rod to keep from being flipped off into space, 
and then — 

Crack—crack-ck! 

The flagstaff itself was breaking. Downward 
and outward it swung, at first slowly, then 
faster and faster. Duncan had no chance to 
slide; he was already out over the street. In- 
stinctively he clung to the staff; his legs 
twined round it and his hands gripped the tip. 

As his head dropped his feet rose. At first 
he had been almost upright; then he was in- 
clined forward, then flat on his stomach on 
the horizontal spruce, then sliding headfirst 
down a rapidly increasing slope. Was he to 
dive headforemost a hundred feet ? 

Unexpectedly the pole came to a stop. So 
suddenly was its fall arrested that Duncan 
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was almost pitched into the crossed rods that 
indicated the cardinal points. Like a flash he 
pulled himself together. His mind held but 
one idea—to reach the roof as soon as he 
could. After a few seconds of desperate 
scrambling, he lay on top of the staff, facing 
the hotel. 

A glance upward showed Duncan that the 
flagstaff had snapped short off at the season 
crack. The lag screws of two of the brace rods 
had been wrenched out of the roof, and the 
rods themselves stuck up from the collar a 
few feet from the nearer side of the broken 
butt and just beyond the cornice over which 
the staff slanted. On the third rod, which was 
still fastened to the roof by ‘its screw, de- 
pended Duncan’s life. The two other guys had 
slipped off the corners of the roof and hung 
useless to the ground. 

He could feel the staff sagging slightly. At 
any second the remaining screw might rip 
through the wood in which it was embedded. 
It behooved him to make all speed for the 
cornice. 

The music below ceased suddenly. The hur- 
rahing died away, and the silence of death 


settled over the square. Duncan was aware of 
a precipitate scattering of the people beneath 
him, of hundreds of white faces looking up. 
The attention of the crowd had shifted from 
the candidate to himself. They had come to 
hear a man speak; instead, they saw one 
climbing for his life. 

Could he “shin” forty feet before the screw 
pulled out? Up the tapering spruce he wrig- 
gled, spurred on by his dread of that impend- 
ing drop. In response to his every motion the 
flagstaff teetered sickeningly and strained at 
the brace. Duncan knew that each inch of 
advance helped to unseat the screw threads. 
When they ripped out the staff would fall 
quickly. 

Hugging the staff and sliding his hands 
along under it, he worked rapidly upward, 
careless of occasional splinters. In all his years 
as a steeple jack he had never been in deadlier 
peril. He suddenly became aware that the 
front of the hotel was full of staring eyes; in 
every window there were from two to five 
white, startled faces. 

The stick sagged. He felt a thrill of horror. 
No use! He could never make it. He almost 
stopped. 

“Nonsense, boy! You can do it easily! Keep 
coming!” 

Duncan’s eyes sought the source of the 
words. From a seventh-story window, right 
behind the downward slanting staff, gazed a 
man’s face, round, fresh-colored and cheerful, 
topped with grayish hair. The man looked like 
a commercial traveler; he must have read the 
despair in Duncan’s eyes, for he smiled reas- 
suringly and in a confident voice said: 

“Easy! Dead easy! Only don’t stop! Keep 
climbing !” 

The steeple jack climbed; and meanwhile 
the stranger kept talking, easily, encourag- 
ingly, throwing in an occasional jest. 

“Make it? Surest thing in the world! Just 
keep going ; that’s all!” 

Nearer and nearer drew the cornice, twenty 
feet, fifteen, ten— Suddenly the staff slipped 
a trifle. 

“Now, boy!” 

Something in the tense but quiet tone told 
Duncan that the crisis was at hand. Desperate 
at seeing safety so near and knowing that any 
second might snatch it away, he threw cau- 
tion to the winds and climbed like mad. Six 
feet, five, four, three — 

Instinctively he knew that the screw would 
not hold three seconds longer. He measured 
the distance with his eye. Could he do it? 
Suddenly the screw pulled out and the flag- 
staff slumped. 

“ Jump!” 

It was almost a shriek. Duncan snatched 
his hands from the falling staff and launched 
himself toward the hotel. Hooking his fingers 
over the cornice, he clung for dear life while 
the staff and the braces swept past his body. 
From the crowd below rose a gasp of terror. 
A moment later, with muscles hardened from 
frequent use, he swung himself up over the 
edge and dropped panting on the gravel: 

As he rolled across the cornice te safety a 
cheer from thousands of throats filled the 
September air. Then the bands began playing 
again and the parade resumed its course 
toward the reviewing stand. 

Lying on the roof a half minute to recover 
his breath, Duncan remembered the guy rope 
that had caused the disaster, and he realized 
what had probably happened—what in fact 
he learned later had happened. The front hub 
of the hurrying coal wagon had upset the bar- 
rel of junk. Pulled in between the wheels by 
the tightly drawn rope, it had rolled back 
under the wagon, and the guy, catching on 
the axle, had dragged at the staff until it 
snapped. 

Duncan rose unsteadily. He picked up his 
book of gold leaf, which lay. near the stump 
of the flagstaff. Then, having made a bundle 
of the rest of his belongings, he started some- 
what shakily down through the scuttle to 
thank the man whose encouragement at the 
right moment had helped to save his life. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


ENTHUSIASM always starts in the race, but 
perseverance always wins it. 


Do not be classed as Idle Freight; 
Work your Passage! Pull your Weight! 


‘-IF YOU WANT WORK, try working at the 
job you have now. 


A NEW JERSEY HUNTER was recently 
fined two hundred dollars and sentenced to 
ten days in jail for killing wild geese after the 
close of the Federal open season. Sentences 
like that will help to convince even the skepti- 
cal that the United States game laws have 
teeth. 


“A GREAT FORTUNE is a splendid servi- 
tude,” wrote Seneca, the great millionaire of 
the first century. In the twentieth century 
Carnegie expressed the same idea when he said 
of rich men, “At first they own the money 
they have made and saved. Later in life the 
money owns them.” 


THE DELTA of the Mississippi River, hith- 
erto only inaccurately surveyed on account of 
the extreme difficulty of travel in its swamps 
and marshes, will be photographed by the Air 
Service. The aérial camera, fixed in the bottom 
of a plane flying at a uniform height, takes 
overlapping pictures that later are fitted to- 
gether to form a continuous picture map. 


AN AGRICULTURAL ALMANAC for 1921, 
which is a Farmer’s Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture put out in new form, 
contains much good advice, such as: “Beware 
of false prophets! Don’t plant by the moon; 
but get the best seed and prepare the seed bed, 
then plant when soil and moisture conditions 
are right.” There are useful suggestions about 
weather, fruit, live stock, marketing, wild life, 
work in the woods and many other things 
that interest or concern farmers. 


THROUGH THE BOARD OF TRADE the 
British government has approved a proposal 
submitted to it by the Wholesale Clothing 
Manufacturers’ Federation. The plan provides 
for the manufacture of standard cloths, to be 
sold to the manufacturers at fixed prices, and 
by them to be made up into standard suits 
and overcoats, to be sold by the retailers at 
standard prices approved by the Board of 
Trade. The cost of a standard suit for a man 
with a chest measurement from thirty-four to 
forty-two inches will be $21.90, which, to 
Americans, will seem attractively cheap. 


A GENERATION AGO a great publisher 
said to one of his assistants who had begun 
to write verse, “William, I have found that I 
can get a better poem written for five dollars 
than I can write myself, and I advise you to 
do the same.” In a business sense that may 
have been good advice for William, and per- 
haps it is good advice for most of the young 
people who feel the call of the muse in spring- 
time. But the present generation is seeing a 
revival of poetry and of interest in it. Good 
verse is something more than a space filler, to 
make the page come out even; it is sought by 
publishers and discussed by readers. It even 
pays. But as for poor verse, Pegasus refuses 
even to have his stall bedded with it. 


THE ISLAND OF YAP is noted, among 
other things, for having the most extraordi- 
nary currency in the world. Besides the ordi- 
nary shell money there is a stone coinage, 
consisting of calcite or limestone disks that 
vary from six inches to twelve feet in diam- 
eter. The larger stones, which are rather to- 
kens than money, are piled up round the 
chief’s treasure house and seldom change 
hands in the transactions in which they fig- 
ure, though the ownership changes. One huge 
fei, or stone coin, was lost in a storm while 
being ferried from one place to another but 
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is still regarded as valid money and has been 
used many times as a medium of trade, al- 
though it lies at the bottom of the sea. Evi- 
dently there is something to be learned from 
Yap. To lose your money and still have the 
use of it appeals even to a dull fancy ; and life 
could hardly grow monotonous in a land 
where it is the custom to trundle a couple of 
eight-foot grindstones down to the corner 
store when you want a grapefruit or a yeast 


cake ve 
GERMANY AND THE ALLIES 


HE refusal of Germany to agree to the 
reparations demanded by the Allied 
premiers has created an extraordinary 

situation in Europe. It may almost be said 
to amount to a fresh declaration of war; cer- 
tainly it amounts to an open defiance of the 
Treaty of Versailles. How seriously the Allies 
regard the matter is to be gathered from their 
action. By pushing their troops at once into 
the valley of the Ruhr, the great centre of the 
coal production and the metallurgical indus- 
try of Germany, they have seized the chief 
source of German war material. 

The occupation of the Ruhr by the French, 
Belgians and English makes it impossible for 
Germany to fight in an organized way. But it 
is not probable that the German government 
ever considered making any but a passive re- 
sistance. The Germans have refused to pay 
any considerable part of the sum demanded 
of them; they will stop delivering the coal 
they had already promised to France. They 
will set about to prove that force cannot com- 
pel them to make reparation for what their 
armies did in Belgium and France Their ob- 
ject is to tire out the Allies, to create dissen- 
sion between the French—who do not see 
how they are to get along without making the 
Germans pay for the destruction they wrought 
—and the Italians and the English, who at 
heart are more interested in restoring Euro- 
pean trade than in getting reparations. They 
will not openly resist the Allies, but in the 
present temper of the French, who see the 
fruits of victory slipping from them, and of 
the Germans themselves, who resent the ex- 
actions of the Versailles Treaty, there are 
likely to arise a thousand incidents any one 
of which may lead to outbreaks that will 
cause the French to undertake a costly and 
embarrassing occupation of wider and wider 
areas of Germany. 

And that is not the only possibility. Dissen- 
sion may arise among the Germans or among 
the Allies. The defection of southern Germany 
from Prussia may create a situation that will 
satisfy French policy nearly as well as ener- 
vating Germany by great payments in rep- 
aration would satisfy them. There may be 
disagreement among the Allies, and through 
the isolation of France the Germans may es- 
cape the danger in which they now stand. But 
as matters are at present the Allies are appar- 
ently in full accord, and the Germans are 
apparently united. What course affairs will 
take it would require a bold prophet to pre- 
dict. The only thing that seems clear is that 
there is still no real peace in Europe; the pact 
of Versailles begins to look unworkable as an 
instrument of peace. There is, however, one 
contingency that can restore its credit. If the 
Germans are merely making what they them- 
selves would call a “colossal” bluff and mean 
to yield when they find the Allies inexorable, 
there is still hope for the settlement of Ver- 
sailles. A very short time should show whether 
or not that is the case. 
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PROPAGANDA LIFTS ITS HEAD 


HERE are three ways of viewing the 

question of our relations with the na- 

tions of Europe. We may believe that we 
ought to join them frankly in an organization 
to keep the peace and order the affairs of the 
world; we may believe that we ought to 
take no share in the affairs of Europe, while 
holding ourselves ready to defend our own 
dignity and independence whenever they are 
threatened; or we may try to tie the United 
States up to this or that foreign nation, or 
would-be nation, and to involve it on one 
side or the other in the strife that goes on in 
Ireland, in Russia or in Central Europe. 

The first two views are not inconsistent 
with patriotism; they reflect the opposite 
temperaments of men and women, all of 
whom have at heart the interests and the use- 
fulness of America. The third view is that of 
men who, though they may bear the name of 
American citizens, owe their real allegiance to 
some other land and who spend time, energy 
and money in trying to throw the influence of 


our country on the side of some nation or 
party across the sea in which they are inter- 
ested. 

There are a good many citizens of that de- 
scription in our larger cities—particularly, it 
appears, in New York. They organize meet- 
ings with the scarcely veiled sympathy of 
influential city officials. They appeal to pas- 
sion often insincerely and upon impudently 
false grounds. They play their own game of 
European politics shamelessly and try to en- 
tangle us—not to bring peace and concord to 
the nations, but to forward the special pur- 
poses of their kinsfolk on the other side. 

Fortunately, the people of the United States 
have had a pretty thorough course in propa- 
ganda during the past seven years. They know 
it when. they see it. The citizens, native or 
adopted, who think first of all of what is good 
for America are not deceived by elaborately 
organized attempts to direct public opinion to 
the service of contending interests wholly out- 
side America: Such demonstrations can mo- 
mentarily humiliate American citizens, but 
they cannot confuse their conviction regard- 
ing the duty of the United States toward itself 
and toward its neighbors. 
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THRESHOLD BEAUTY 


E are too apt to complain and repine 

because in our common, daily, hum- 

drum living we have not access to the 
great strange beauty of the world. We feel 
that what would really satisfy us is the re- 
mote, the ‘unusual, far countries, unascended 
mountains, vast, untraveled rivers, the snowy 
solitudes of the north or the wide sands and 
blue, warm waters of the tropic climes. We 
are restless for what we have not seen and 
keep our eyes tight shut to the beauty that 
throngs about us every day. 

Vet, after all, the beauty that endures is 
what is common and near and simple. A great 
French writer said that only commonplaces 
and well-known countries have inexhaustible 
charm. That is because what really touches 
us is what is inextricably bound up with the 
human heart. The exceptional, the extraordi- 
nary, may thrill us for a moment. But it al- 
most instantly becomes ordinary, and we only 
renew the restless craving for something else 
that we have not seen before. What satisfies 
us is what touches the deep, quiet, permanent 
instincts of our nature, such beauty as is in- 
tensely fraught with memory and hope. Flow- 
ers, trees, birds that we have every day about 
us are the sources of natural loveliness that 
are indeed worth while. Even the dweller in 
cities, who complains that nature does not 
come near him, has the sky, and what is more 
inexhaustibly beautiful than that ? 

The trouble is that our busy hearts become 
indifferent to beauty that is familiar. In the 
admirable phrase of the poet, we 

let fair things 
Pass by unheeded as a threshold brook. 


Incomparable loveliness in winds and clouds 
and stars flows by us and flows and flows; 
and, absorbed in the driving hurry of our 
sordid cares, we heed it not. And yet the wise 
do heed it, all the same. Even half felt and 
noted strangely as in a dream, the threshold 
beauty enters into their lives and moulds them 
and sweetens them. And to souls sane, simple 
and well tempered it is the threshold beauty 
above all that counts. Just to step out the 
door and be filled with the ample splendor of 
the world humanizes, harmonizes, tranquilizes 
the spirit more than to travel in far countries 
or to see strange sights. 
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POCKET VETOES 


HEN Congress passes a bill and sends 

it to the President he is allowed ten 

days in which to consider it. He may 
approve it, veto it, or suffer it to become a law 
without his signature by neglecting or refus- 
ing to act upon it within the prescribed time. 
Although there is no law, constitutional or 
other, to govern the matter, it has always been 
assumed that a bill may not be signed when 
Congress is not ip session. 

Out of those conditions a curious situation 
is constantly arising. Congress passes a bill of 
a highly controversial character and lays it 
before the President less than ten days before 
the end of the session. The President of course 
may either sign or veto it, but if he does 
neither he defeats it beyond the power of 
Congress to overrule his judgment, for when 
at the end of two years Congress adjourns the 
bill is dead. Some one long ago invented the 
phrase “pocket veto” to describe what occurs. 
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The early Presidents did not regard them- 
selves as justified in thus placing an unquali- 
fied veto on acts of Congress. When a bill that 
President Madison did not approve on con- 
stitutional grounds was laid before him less 
than ten days before final adjournment he 
sent a veto message upon it to the next session 
of Congress. Jackson did the same thing sev- 
eral times, but at last he simply “pocketed” a 
bill and let that end it. There was no other 
important pocket veto in the modern sense 
until Mr. Cleveland reintroduced the practice. 
He pocketed twelve bills. Between Jackson 
and Cleveland, Polk, Tyler and others either 
sent messages to the next session or filed their 
objections with the Secretary of State when 
the term of a Congress had expired. 

For the last forty years no President has 
had scruples about pocketing any bill sub- 
mitted to him too late to give him his full 
allowance of time for consideration. On the 
whole, it may be urged with much force that 
there is no reason why he should have any. It 
is the fault of Congress if it fails to pass the 
measure in season to reconsider it should it 
be vetoed. But the early Presidents did not 
assume to set their judgment against that of 
Congress. They regarded the veto power as 
one to be exercised only to prevent violations 
of the Constitution or to correct errors of 
Congress in passing legislation. Jackson, again, 
was the first to reject bills because he did not 
think them wise and thus made himself vir- 
tually a third branch of the legislative depart- 
ment. Later Presidents have greatly extended 
their legislative power in all directions. They 
procure the introduction of bills prepared in 
the executive departments, insist upon certain 
provisions during their passage through the 
two houses, let it be known that certain 
amendments must be made and finally either 
accept or reject what is placed before them. 
So small an addition to their power as the 
pocket veto is not worth discussing. 

At the late session two very important 
measures went to President Wilson within the 
allotted ten days—the Fordney tariff bill and 
the bill to limit immigration. He vetoed the 
tariff bill, and Congress sustained the veto. 
The immigration bill, which passed both 
houses almost unanimously, he pocketed. 


o ¢ 
CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


N one of the closing days of the Congres- 
sional session an interesting and, some 
persons will think, important, report was 

made to the Senate on the campaign expendi- 
tures of 1920. It stated as nearly as could be 
ascertained, first, how much was raised and 
spent in the interest of each candidate for the 
Presidential nominations, and, second, how 
much was spent in the election canvasses that 
followed. 

The amount spent by both parties in pro- 
moting the candidacies for nominations is put 
at $2,980,000. Much the larger part of that 
sum, in fact almost nine tenths of it, was 
used in the interests of ten Republican candi- 
dates, and four fifths of that nine tenths in the 
interests of two of them, neither of whom was 
nominated. 

In the campaign that followed, the Re- 
publicans spent $8,100,000, the Democtats 
$2,200,000. Those sums were not by any means 
all spent to elect the party candidates for 
President. They include also what was spent 
for Congressional, state and local elections 
and the money that passed through the hands 
of state as well as of national committees. 

The sum of $10,000,000 spent by the two 
parties will seem to the casual reader enor- 
mous and unjustifiable. The general public 
rightly regards the excessive use of money in 
elections as a scandal; but is $10,000,000 ex- 
cessive? It is much less than was spent in 
many former elections, but that should not 
excuse it if the amount is too large. 

More than twenty-six million voters took 
part in the November election ; so the expendi- 
tures amounted to about forty cents a voter. 
There is really no accusation by either party 
that money was used in direct bribes—that is, 
that votes were bought. No specific case of 
money’s having been devoted to illegitimate 
purposes has been brought to the attention of 
the public. We may therefore assume without 
much risk that if there was misuse it was on 
an extremely small scale, and that it had no 
influence on the result. 

The fact is, and the public should realize 
it, that the legitimate expenses of a national 
campaign are large. Rallies are held in hun- 
dreds of thousands of cities and villages in 
the forty-eight states. Halls must be hired, 
and the traveling expenses of speakers must be 
paid. The printing bills are enormous. Posters, 
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advertising in the newspapers, circulars per- 
sonally addressed to voters and postage con- 
sume large sums. Headquarters for committees 
are not all in rent-free buildings. Many assist- 
ants, clerks and stenographers must be paid. 
When election day comes it costs money to 
get infirm-and indifferent voters to the polls. 
If we consider those and other expenses that 
are necessary and proper to smooth the way 
for a full expression of the will of twenty- 
five million voters, and if we remember that 
everything nowadays costs more than it ever 
cost before, we shall be less astonished that 
the sums spent were so large. 

Of course there is no excuse for spending 
even one cent for corrupting the electorate, 
however indirectly. The public conscience is 
clear on that point and will tolerate no viola- 
tion of right principles. Nor will it permit 
lavish waste of money by any party or any 
candidate. But within reasonable limits parties 
must be permitted to take all legitimate meas- 
ures to achieve success. 
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COOPERATION IN THE WEST 


OT many persons except those who are 
N directly concerned realize the extent to 

which codperative organization, both 
for buying and selling, is practiced by the 
farmers of the grain-growing region both in 
Canada and in the United States. The move- 
ment has been a gradual growth; it is nearly 
or quite twenty years since the earliest steps 
were taken. But it is all the healthier for 
that reason. It has struck root into more 
than twenty states of the Union and into 
four or five of the Canadian provinces, and, 
though its success is not everywhere the same, 
it cannot be said to have lost ground any- 
where. 

The farmers of Nebraska have perhaps done 
more with it than those of any other state; 
it will be interesting therefore to set down 
briefly some of the results they have accom- 
plished. We have not the exact figures for the 
present moment; exact figures are hard to get, 
anyway, for the codperative associations are 
not all parts of a single organization; many 
indeed are run on a wholly independent basis. 
But a year ago there were one hundred and 
fifty codperative grain elevators that had been 
established through the Farmers’ Union, and 
there were at least two hundred and fifty 
more that had been otherwise organized. 
There are nearly as many codéperative live- 
stock shipping associations. 

There are more than a hundred codéperative 
stores, two large flouring mills and many small 
ones, and a number of other companies organ- 
ized codperatively for special purposes. Co- 
operative or mutual assessment insurance 
companies sometime since had policies in force 
amounting to more than $400,000,000. The 
woolgrowers, beet-sugar growers and dairy- 
men are all interested and have codperative 
enterprises established or under way. 

In Canada the United Grain Growers, Lim- 
ited, is the most remarkable example of suc- 
cessful codperation. Beginning in 1906 with 
a paid-up capital of only $2500 and no other 
assets except the determination of its members 
to improve their economic position through 
their own united efforts, it has grown into an 
association with a paid-up capital of $5,000,- 
000. It sells the grain of its members for a 


better price than they could get from the’ 


commission merchant and buys for them lum- 
ber, coal, agricultural machinery, hardware, 
sewing machines, oil, builders’ supplies and a 
variety of other things at prices considerably 
below the ordinary retail figure. 

In our Western states the codperative farm- 
ers have not gone into politics as a separate 
party. The Nonpartisan League is weak in 
most places where codperation is strong and 
strong where codperation has hitherto been 
weak, But the farmers have used their votes 
and their influence to elect representatives 
who would see that the laws give individual 
capital no privilege over codperative capital. 
They have generally accomplished that and 
find no difficulty in holding their own with 
the individual grain operators. 

In Canada an agrarian party has arisen, 
probably because the farmers found it hard 
to influence Dominion legislation, especially in 
matters of income and tariff taxation. The 
Canadian tariff bears hard on the western 
farmer, and his difficulties have made him 
I ady to listen to political doctrines that seem 
radical to the rest of the Dominion, though 
some of them—like the initiative and the ref- 
evendum—have been accepted and are under 
trial in many of our own states. Mr. Crerar, 
who was one of the founders of the United 
Grain Growers, Limited, was a member of the 
Dominion cabinet during the war, and only 


last year the conservative Province of Ontario 
elected a legislature that put an agrarian 
premier into office 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


MBUSCADES, murders, reprisals still keep 
Ireland in a state of sad disorder. A 
British general named Cumming was killed 
from ambush on a Saturday,—by mistake for 
General Strickland, some think,—and on Mon- 
day Mayor Clancy of Limerick and an ex- 
mayor named O’Callaghan were murdered by 
assassins who forced their way into their 
houses and shot the unfortunate men in the 
presence of their wives. The double crime is 
said to have been in reprisal for the shoot- 
ing of General Cumming. Nowhere else in 
countries that have been called civilized—ex- 
cept perhaps in Russia—is there the insecurity 
of life that there is in Ireland to-day. Nowhere 
certainly is there such open disregard of the 
established law by the governors as well as by 
the governed. ° 


N the death of Sefior Dato, who was assas- 
sinated in Madrid, Spain loses its most 
conspicuous statesman. The murder is only 
another indication of the inflamed condition 
of affairs in that country. Sefor Dato had 
many political enemies; some of them were 


implacable. He was a convinced monarchist, | 


something of a reactionary, and had the name 
of being an enemy of the laboring class. That 
was because of his sternness in putting down 
the political demonstrations of the Labor 
party. e 


HE railways have come to the point 

where they must reduce their labor 
charge. Business is poor and shows little dis- 
position to improve; the higher rates have 
checked income rather than increased it; the 
rates and regulations enacted while the gov- 
ernment was in control have not permitted 
the labor charge to be reduced with the 
diminishing revenue. The employees have 
shown a commendable intelligence in under- 
standing the necessity for changes both in 
rates of pay and in conditions of work. But 
they are suspicious of every practical sugges- 
tion the managers make; they are afraid that 
something they ought not to give up will be 
taken from them under the plea of necessity. 
That makes it difficult to get their consent even 
to the most essential reductions. Incidentally, 
the Pennsylvania Railway asserts that it now 
has to pay seventy per cent of its gross earn- 
ings in labor charges, though a railway has 
never been successfully maintained on more 
than fifty per cent. It intends to make a 
general cut in all salaries and wages—from the 
president of the company down to the most 
unskilled of unskilled laborers, and nearly 
every road in the country will follow its lead. 
If the men cannot be persuaded to accept the 
reduction, the case will have to go before the 
Railway Labor Board, and the situation will 
be made more serious by the delays that at- 
tend the action of any commission of that 
sort. ° 


HE anti-Jewish riots that are reported 

from Vienna and from several cities in 
Germany are not religious in character. They 
appear to be the result of bad feeling aroused 
by the characteristic success of certain Jewish 
traders and financiers in extracting prosperity 
from the unsettled and impoverished condi- 
tion of the people at large. Speculation and 
profiteering is charged against the Jews, no 
doubt with much justification, but the bulk 
of the Jewish population is in poverty at least 
as great as that of their Christian neighbors. 
There is some reason to believe also that the 
anti-Semitic movement is deliberately encour- 
aged by reactionary forces of all kinds, which 
depend on it to shift to the shoulders of the 
Hebrews the anger of the people at the pass 
to which militarist ambition has brought them. 


o 


HE survival of certain sensitive ideals of 

personal honor in countries that, like 
Japan in the East and France in the West, 
have a strong feudal background is interesting. 
Not long ago a French chauffeur had the mis- 
fortune to wreck a beautiful new motor car 
near Villers—Cotterets. He walked to the vil- 
lage inn, wrote a letter to his employer saying 
that he could not survive his dishonor and 
drowned himself in the river. Our readers can 
imagine as well as we how far his course dif- 
fered from that which an American chauffeur 
in a similar situation would pursue. 
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THE PIRATE ISLAND OF GRAND CAYMAN 


Cy George Allan England 


away to what was once a pirate island 

in the Spanish Main. There coquina 
forts are crumbling in the thickets; there old 
rusty guns lie buried in white coral sand; 
there long ago deeds of violence were done; 
and there much treasure no doubt lies buried 
still. It is an island that for all its present sim- 
plicity and peace still wears a sly air of mys- 
tery; it is the island of Grand Cayman, far 
down to the south of Cuba, in the Caribbean 
Sea. 

Thither I sailed a while ago on the good 
yacht Eugénie, and now I bid you come with 
me in memory over those enchanted sunlit 
seas of crystal turquoise and visit Grand Cay- 
man. 

We shall not bother much with history or 
with dates. As we sail south and ever south 
let us take time only to remind ourselves that 
the history of Grand Cayman begins in 1505, 
that Columbus himself discovered it and that 
in the beginning it was a Spanish colony. 
There -came a confused time of sea battles and 
of land battles, with Spanish, Dutch, French 
and English all fighting for it; and then came 
pirates and made the place their own. The 
strong arm ruled. Slaves were brought there, 
and many a shipwrecked mariner was cast up 
there; and deserters came, too, from Crom- 
well’s army in Jamaica. Tall galleons, treas- 
ure-laden, were towed in and burned there; 
and pieces of eight, golden ingots from Peru, 
perhaps even the great Inca’s jewels, were 
buried in its sands. Ah, wild and rough days 
in the beginning! Human life was not worth 


Com with me, and I will take you far 





a fig—at least, not a very large fig. You re- 
member that in The Pirate Sir Walter Scott 
says: 

“Is he dead? It is a more setious question 
here than it would be on the Grand Caimain 

. where a brace or two of fellows may be 
shot in a morning and no more heard of or 
asked about them than if they were so many 
wood pigeons!” 

Now all that violence is done and forgotten 
as completely as the rusty old cannons in the 
sand. Forgotten, too, are the times when, 
though open piracy had vanished, “wracking” 
still continued, and men built beacons to lure 
ships on shore; when clothes were made of 
fine silks, and houses were built of the 
splendid hardwood fittings of merchantmen. 
To-day Grand Cayman follows, the ways of 
peace, though you still feel brooding over the 
coral island in the sunlit tropic sea the spirit 
of the reistering past when cutlasses and the 
— “plank” and the “Jolly Roger” ruled the 

ay. 


“BRITISH SUBJECTS, SIR” 


In spite of all the murderous times law and 
order gradually settled on the island folk. 
England, raised her flag there; and, though 
England has never interfered, the people now 
speak English—of a slow, drawling kind, with 
a strange pronunciation that makes it hard 
for you to understand—and have British laws 
and proudly tell you that they are “British 
subjects, sir.” Not one in a hundred of them 
has ever seen England or even Jamaica; and 
yet they are all thoroughly British to the heart. 











—— 
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Pieces of eight, golden ingots from Peru, perhaps even the great-Inca’s jewels, 
were buried in its sands 


So now, understanding those things, we 
sight the island frem our bows and watch it 
loom up over the horizon, dotted with palm 
trees and ringed with white foam that beats 
eternally on the jagged gray coral. We see 
tiny white houses among the trees and answer 
a salute fired by some of the brownish people, 
who shoot off pistols to greet us unknown 
folk from the land that to most of them is 
only a kind of myth—America. 


HOUSES ON STAKES 


Now our anchor chains rattle down into the 
crystal-clear waters of the open bight that 
lie off Georgetown, the capital of the island, 
and boasting all of seventeen hundred popula- 
tion, and now the British Empire in the shape 
of the quarantine launch takes cognizance of 
us. As we wait inspection we see a long line 
of dazzling white houses half hidden in the 
greenery of the strange trees. We see, too, the 
Government House, which boasts two stories, 
and which is the largest building most of the 
people have ever seen. We see their only light- 
house—a flagpole with a ship’s lantern on it 
—and the British flag. The flag is only half a 
flag, because trade winds and hurricanes have 
whipped the other half away, but that half 
flies proudly in the blinding sunlight as we 
lie there beside a native schooner and a Hon- 
duranian bark. 

After wé are inspected we go ashore in the 
small boat of the Eugénie and find ourselves 
in a strange place indeed. There is no wharf 
or landing other than a little nick cut into the 
harsh coral to which cling “sea-beef” shells. 
Nor are there any real streets in the settle- 
ment. What do the people need streets for? 
They have few vehicles. Narrow lanes of daz- 
zling white coral suffice for all their traffic. 
The lanes lead hither and yon through masses 
of green, away to the other settlements—Bod- 
dentown, West Bay and Old Isaac’s—and to 
clearings where small houses stand on stakes, 
which allow the air to circulate beneath the 
floors. We suspect, too, that the houses are 
built on stakes so that the waves can wash 
under them and not carry them away, for in 
times of tempest seas rake the island unmerci- 
fully. After all, Grand Cayman is only a tiny 
dot in that tropic sea, which, when ugly, can 
lash itself into terrible frenzies. 

Now the white-clad people are gathering 
round us, especially the boys. Everybody is 
polite, affable, eager to talk with us who come 
from an unknown world. Except for a chance 
vessel that comes along or for the little 
schooner that plies between Jamaica and the 
“dependency,” the Caymaneros are cut off 
from everywhere. So, like the ancient Atheni- 
ans, they are always eager to hear any new 
thing; and gladly they talk with you in a 
language you have to listen to with care if 
you would understand it. The boys, however, 
do not talk much. Our strange clothes and the 
fact that we have real watches and come from 
“the States” overawe them. What strange be- 
ings we are, to be sure! And what wonderful 
things we must have seen! Not one of them 
has ever seen a telephone, a telegraph, a loco- 
motive engine, an automobile, a phonograph, 
a “movie,” an aéroplane, a three-story house, 
an electric car or the thousand and one things 
that to us are as common as air. It seems hard 
to believe in the vear 1921, but it is true. 
What a time an American boy could have 
gathering together a number of those little 
boys banished out of the world and telling 
them about the land we live in! 

Now we walk through the little town and 
see strange flowers, plants and trees of which 
we in turn are ignorant. There are coral beans 
and licorice plants, mangroves, naseberries 


(local name for sapodillas), yams, cacti, tam- 
arinds, mangoes, breadfruits, guavas, gum 
trees, pomegranates, papaws, avocados and 
no end of other strange fruit and growths. The 
date, the banana and the cocoanut we recog- 
nize, though perhaps some of us have never 
been able to pick them, “just like that.” If we 
had time, we could fill a page with strange 
*names; but we must let that pass. 

Here it is that the boys who trail along 
with us have the advantage. As they stare at 
us in awed silence it is their turn to wonder 
at our ignorance. We do not know a malanga 
from a boniata or a kingfish from a queen- 
fish! Sharks are novelties to us, and so are 
groupers, barracudas and porgies. And sea 
turtles three or four feet across the shell are 
curiosities to us! To them there is nothing 
more common. 

The Cayman boys are willing to be friendly 
and to give information—when they venture 
to talk with us. We break the ice,—figurative 
ice, of course, since no one at Cayman has 
ever seen real ice or snow or even ice cream,— 
we break the figurative ice, I say, by showing 
a handful of money and proposing a race. 
Down there a handful of money does not 
mean much. The Cayman penny is almost as 
big as a fifty-cent piece and fully as impres- 
sive. You need a strong pocket to carry 
enough change for an afternoon’s shopping 
in the little bare stores where they sell things 
by the shilling, by the sixpence or by the 
“ha’penny,” and where they dispense flour by 
the gallon! 

“Yas, sir, we'll race fo’ pennies!” the boys 
eagerly exclaim. So we throw coins far along 
the blinding white paths, and the boys of all 
colors run madly—the only time except when 
they are swimming that we ever see such 
youthful activity. After the racing the con- 
versation quickens. The sight of our camera 
makes one boy marshal the others with the 
command: “Keep still, you! They be goin’ 
take you’ like-ness!” The Caymanero often 
strongly accents the last syllable of a word; 
and he has many other peculiarities of speech 
that would require too much time to describe. 

After we have taken the picture another 
boy comes dragging a very unwilling and de- 
jected pup. He is anxious to enlighten the 
Americans. 


AMPHIBIOUS BOYS 


“This heah is a dawg,” he informs us, and 
we duly pay him for the information. We ask 
the boy what his name is—the boy’s name, 
not the dog’s. The boy does not know, or at 
least he asserts that he does not; so conversa- 
tion languishes. But another boy says: 

“We show you the grave-yard,” and so we 
trail along to that strange, sandy place where 
graves are chiseled out of the solid coral, and 
where each grave is surmounted by a mound 
of sand with pink and brown conch shells in 
a neat row round it. 

“Cost four shil-lin’ to dig ’em,” the boy de- 
clares. And then, while the others stare in 
wonder, he adds: “I got a brother what been 
to the States.” 

That is an encouraging start. We ask 
whether he knows the name of any city in the 
States. The boy names Mobile. Any other 
place? “Yas, sir. N’Orleans.” Beyond that his 
geography does not extend. So we have to 
abandon the States as a subject of general 
conversation. 

The boys are all willing to swim for us. 
They do not need any pennies to make them 
swim; they are amphibious from birth. They 
take us down to the wonderful corals ,»-—more 
than a thousand species of coral are said to 
exist on this one island,—and there they peel 


off their scant raiment and leap into the surf 
like so many frogs. Many a northern boy 
would envy their wonderful skill. Swimming 
must be their one great sport—that and pad- 
dling the “tippy” little dugout canoes and tiny 
sailing craft, the canvas of which is often flour 
bags sewed together. Their dexterity with 
paddle and sail is marvelous indeed. Nor do 
they seem to fear the shark. Maybe they are 
too quick for him. At any rate, they pay him 
no heed. 

Many things remain for us to see, but we 
must dwell a minute on the relation of the 
Caymaneros to the sea. It is their life, their 
all. They build stanch schooners and trade 
with Cuba, with Jamaica and with Central 
America, though sometimes they have neither 
compass nor chronometer, but reckon their 
position by measuring on a notched stick the 
height of the polestar. They also guide their 
craft by a science they call “plain navigation.” 
That they ever get anywhere is a miracle, but 
they do, and they come back again often 
heavily laden with “tortle” from Nicaragua 
and from Cuba. The turtles they “crawl” 
(corral) in great pens in North Sound. In 
their dugouts they take wonderful voyages; 
we hear that dugouts have even made the 
trip to Honduras and back. The boys sail 
marvelously in skiffs so tiny that they have 
to drag one leg over the gunwale to balance 
with—shifting skillfully as the skiff comes 
round. You never hear of a Caymanero’s get- 
ting drowned. 


NO “H. C. L.” 


It does:not seem to us that a boy’s life on 
Grand Cayman is very hard. There are schools, 
to be sure; but the curriculum is not over- 
powering. The “three R’s” are about all it 





includes. As for work, we do not find the 
jo i or the men, either, oppressed by it. And 

. C. L.” simply does not exist. When you 
fs grow a few little crops in pockets of earth 
on the coral and pick all the fruit you want 
from your own palms and from other trees 
and take your dugout and in a little while 
catch all the Spanish mackerel, “ grappers ” 
(groupers), blackfish, “doctors,” angel fish or 
turbot you need — why, expense does not 
greatly trouble you. 


HAPPY, CHILDLIKE FOLK 


No, we cannot find any H.C. L. on Grand 
Cayman. Nor can we find many of the medi- 
cal profession. Only nine persons die for every 
forty born. The biggest crop on Cayman is 
children. There is no hurry or wear and tear 
or neurasthenia to plague you; almost the 
only thing you can die of is old age. Although 
they have three jails, there is no one to occupy 
them. The people are not even civilized enough 
to fight or to litigate or to waste their lives in 
vain endeavors. They just live peacefully, sim- 
ply and happily, content with their island and 
with the sea. Each Sunday they go piously to 
the little rough church that fronts the bight— 
“bleak to the o-shun,” as they say. They hear 
of the big outer world merely as a large, con- 
fused place where there is trouble and grief 
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and conflict, and they are quite content to live 
their lives in sunshine and warmth, looking 
forward to no other end than the coral grave- 
yard with the conch-shell monuments. 

Why, even their hospital is not used. 
Infectious diseases have from time to time ap- 
peared sporadically, but in that lazy atmos- 
phere the germs seem to get tired and quit. 





The Caymaneros have never had an epidemic. 
We found the hospital with the door half off, 
and with sunshine flooding the interior—per- 
haps the best health officer that could possibly 
be imagined. 

A thousand interesting sights meet our gaze 
as we wander over the beautiful, enchanted 
little tropical island off the Spanish Main. 
Every vista presents lovely colorings in the 
sea. The strange foliage would entrance a 
botanist; the unknown birds would give an 
ornithologist material for a book. We notice 
that we can buy green Nicaraguan parrots for 
a shilling apiece, and do not buy any. The 
wreck of a big bark in the sand looks like 
Romance with a capital R. By day the tireless 
sun makes of the long white beaches dazzling 
strips of ivory; by night the moon and the 
stars gleam on wonderful black waters that 
long ago were fretted by the keels of Spanish 
treasure galleon and cruel pirate brig. 


THE BOYS OFFER GIFTS 


Everywhere meander the white, white paths, 
with wattled fences inclosing neat gardens and 
whitewashed houses that almost pain the eye 
with their gleaming cleanliness. Everywhere 
palms, gum trees, sea grapes, bamboos, man- 
groves and a host of other trees entrance the 
sight. Many of the houses, with their white 
curtains and their small-paned windows, look 
like a little bit of old England transplanted 
thousands of miles from home. And the un- 
changing spell of the sea broods over all. 
Never is the surf quiet. Even in Georgetown 
you hear the booming of it from across the 
island, where it thunders into Great Sound 
and creams away in crumbling froth along the 
coral reaches, telling, perhaps, of pirates who 
will never come again. 

To us it seems that life on Grand Cayman 
is very restful and very good, especially the 
life of the boys. Indeed, it is a kind of Gar- 
den of Eden for boys. There are many things 
that they do not have, but of those things 
they know nothing. And the things that they 
do have are fgscinating—from “tortle crawls” 
to rare shells, from dugouts to magnificent 
beaches, from unlimited fruit to limited les- 
sons. I should not mind being a boy again 
myself if I could spend a year or two of boy- 
hood on Grand Cayman. 

As we left the island after a while—how 
many days we were there I do not exactly’ 
know, because time does not count in a dream 
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serves as a paper weight. It is a magic shell, 
I assure you, for I have only to put it to my 
ear to hear again the booming of the surf 
along the corals of Grand Cayman and to see 
again the smiling hospitality of that strange 
little bit of primitive, sixteenth-century Eng- 
land. Sometimes, especially when the weather 
is below zero up here, I wonder how my Cay- 
manero friends are getting on—above all, the 
boys. But I know they have nothing to trouble 
them. The sea is their friend, and the sun and 
all that lovely part of this old world. 

And to have the sea, the sun and the world 
for friends—what more can the heart of man 
or boy desire ? 
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THE ESCAPE OF PHILADELPHIA 


HE Quakers came within a hairbreadth 

of not founding the city of Philadelphia. 
The Puritans who colonized Massachusetts 
Bay were very intolerant of Quakers, and if 
any venturesome Friend dared to visit Boston 
he was likely to depart without ears or with 
his nose so disfigured that he no longer took 
pleasure in looking in the glass. Indeed, so 
bitter. were the Puritans against the Quakers 
that they would fain have carried their perse- 
cution of them far beyond the confines of the 
colony. 

In September, 1682, William Penn, deter- 
mined to find a home for his persecuted sect, 
sailed with his company of Quakers for Amer- 
ica in the ship Welcome. When the ship was 
nearing the American coast, news of the enter- 
prise came to the ears of the Puritans in Bos- 
ton; whereupon, as Miss Bangs relates in Old 
Cape Cod, Cotton Mather wrote to the Rev. 
John Higginson of Salem: “There be now at 
sea a skipper which has aboard a hundred or 
more of the heretics called Quakers with Wil- 
liam Penn, who is the scamp at the head of 
them.” 

Mather wrote further that secret orders had 
gone out to waylay the ship “as near the coast 
of Codde as may be and make captives of the 
Penn and his ungodly crew, so that the Lord 
may be glorified, and not mocked on the soil 
of this new country with the heathen worship 
of these people.” Still later in his letter he sug- 
gested to Higginson that “Much spoil can be 
made by selling the whole lot to Barbadoes, 
where slaves fetch good prices in rumme and 
sugar. We shall not only do the Lord great 
service by punishing the Wicked, but shall 
make gain for his ministers and people.” 

For some unknown reason the threatened 
seizure off “Codde” did not take place; Penn 
and his fellow colonists were spared the fate 
of becoming slaves in Barbadoes. They sailed 
happily on to their destination, fully prepared 
to make it a fit place for the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. 
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ABSENT-MINDED EPHRAIM 


LD Ephraim Davis had the reputation of 
being the most absent-minded man in 
Chenango County. One day he went ta S—— 
on various matters of business. At the tailor’s 
he bought a new suit, which he donned, ask- 
ing that his old one be wrapped up. He then 
went to the national bank and purchased 
bonds of considerable value and placed them 





country like that—some of the boys shyly 
offered us gifts. One boy wanted us to take 
the “dawg” that he had told us the name of; 
another brought some perfect conchs; a third 
offered a bottle of coral beans; a fourth gave 
us a finely woven basket of palm fibre. We 
accepted everything except the dog. It seemed 
@ pity to take a dog away from a place where 
there is such infinite sunshine to lie and sleep 
mn 

Almost everyone came down to the little 
nick in the coral near Government House to 
See us Americans depart. There was much 
hand-shaking, and then we sailed away to our 
own country. For a long time Grand Cayman 
Was visible as a lessening blur on the breast 
cf the shining sea. Gradually it faded to a 
bit of haze and was swallowed up in the 
romantic vastness of the Spanish Main. 

On my desk as I write lies a conch shell that 





in the breast pocket of his new suit. After 
doing several other errands he drove leisurely 
home. 

Some time afterwards he went to get the 
bonds from the pocket of his old suit. Natu- 
rally, he did not find them there. Greatly per- 
turbed, he put on his new suit and set off for 
S——. There he went immediately to the 
bank. 

“T bought some bonds here the other day,” 
he began in his drawling voice, “and I put 
them right in this here pocket.” His hand 
went up to his coat. At a sudden rustling that 
ensued an expression ludicrous in its mixture 
of shamefacedness and relief came into the 
wrinkled countenance. “And, by gosh, here 
they be!” 

Without another word he turned on his heel 
and walked out, leaving the bank employees 





There’s a land that never grows old— 
an Empire of Enchantment; sublime in 
its painted mountains, astounding in its 
roaring geysers, surprising in its glaciers, 
exquisite in its superbly-set lakes, beauti- 
fied by gayly-colored wild flowers, 
unmatched in its outdoor recreation 
possibilities. And it is our West. 

There the air is rich in “pep” —and 
tiredness leaves as if by magic. Nature 
unfolds a million moods, and content- 
ment reigns. For delight, thrill, health 
—this year vacation in the glorious 
playgrounds of our unforgettable West. 

See Colorado—‘“The Playground of 
The Nation.’? Then, “‘hop’’ over the 
mountains into Utah—‘““The Promised 
Land.’’ Or, go north and 
revel in the quiet of Rocky 
Mountain National- 
Estes Park. 

Ride a “‘bronc’’ over 
trails inthe Big Horns or the 
“*Buffalo Bill’’ country in 
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‘The West calls 


as vacation time nears 


Four Booklets that tell all about it 


Wyoming, or rejuvenate in the Black 
Hills. 

Go through spectacular Yellowstone 
Park——in via the picturesque Gardiner 
Gateway and out over the Cody Road. 


Stop off at romantic Glacier Park and 
witness a Blackfeet Indian pow-wow. 


Know the charm of the Pacific North- 
west—visit stupendous Mount Rainier 
and take that indescribable “‘look’’ into 
Crater Lake. 


Come back through California and 
feel the inspiration of the Yosemite. 

These sights are all in your own dear America 
—all reached by Burlington service. 

Go, when and where your fancy dictates, one 
way and return via a different route—at no added 
cost; stay as long as you like. 

Send now for that well-illus- 
trated, brim-full-of information 
booklet that describes the region 
which you elect to visit. 


P. S. EUSTIS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago 
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-No Paste Neeve> 
Use them to mount all kodak 
> pictures, post cards,clippings in albums 
Square, Round, 





convulsed with laughter. 


there is ‘ full oke. samples: 
from Engel Mfg. Co, Dept.24D. 4711 No. Clark 8t., Chicago 





LEARN TELEGRAPHY 2 


TEAGH YOURSELF ix half usual time, at trifling cost, 
with the wonderfil OMNI! 


Automatic Transmitter. Sends unlimited Morse or 

Continental messages, at any speed, just as an expert 
operator would. Adopted by U.S. 
Gov't. 3styles. Catalog free. 


OMNIGRAPH MFG. CO. 





26 Cortlandt 8t., New York. 
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FAIRY FIRES 


Verses and Drawing by Margaret 
Ely Webb 


A new cheer comes with the robin, Oh! 
Scarlet flames on the quince trees grow, 
And gypsy elves a-tramping go. 


The lure of the sun has called them out, 
But shivery winds still lurk about. 


The branches bare are all aglow 
With their supper fires. How do I know? 
I heard it from the cawing crow. 


But what has come to the maple spire! 
With crocuses all the grass is afire! 


The robin saw the wee elves go, 
Leaving their camp fires burning low— 
A careless thing, for the cold winds blow. 


No one can help it; the deed is done; 
The whole world flames in the gay spring 


sun. 
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THE CANDY TREE 


By Mary Norwood 


\ K [HEN Steve, who lived far up in the 
Northern hills, went to visit his uncle 
in a Southern town, he found a great 
deal to interest him. Most of all he liked the 
big shops, especially those where he and his 
little cousin Donald went to buy ice cream or 
soda. Steve had never tasted soda before, for 
his home was far away from any town, and 
it amused him to see the salesman turn the 
spigots and draw anything that was called for. 
“Don’t you have soda where you live, 
Steve?” asked Donald. 

Steve shook his head. “Not near enough for 
me to get any,” he said. 

“Nor ice cream?” asked Donald. 

“No,” said Steve. “But I'll tell you what 
we do have,” he said. Then he stopped. “No, 
I won’t, either. I'll wait till you come up to 
visit me, and then you can have some. I’m 
pretty sure you’ve never tasted it before—not 
the way we have it.” 

“Is it something to drink ?” Donald asked. 

Steve nodded. “Yes,” he said. 

Donald pondered. “Something to drink,” he 
said, “but something that I’ve never tasted. 
It can’t be water or milk.” He looked at the 
glass bowls full of lemons and limes on the 
counter. 

“T suppose it’s made from some kind of 
fruit,” he ventured. 

But Steve said no; it was nothing like fruit. 
“Don’t guess any more, Don,” he said. “I'll 
show you when the time comes.” 

But Donald would not give up. “Is it 
sweet ?” he asked. 

“Tt surely is,” said Steve. “You're getting 
warm in your guessing.” 

“What color is it?” Donald asked, encour- 
aged. 

“No color at all.” 

Donald looked dismayed. “Now I’m getting 
cold again. Do you take it through a straw or 
with a spoon, or straight from a glass?” 

“None of those ways,” Steve said. 

“From a cup, then?” 

“Well, from a kind of cup,” was Steve’s 
reply. 

“A kind of cup?” the little boy echoed. 
“China? Tin? Aluminum? Silver ?” 

Steve laughed outright. “You’re way off the 
track now,” he said. “You’re cold as ice. Give 
it up, Don. Wait till you come to see me; then 
it will be a surprise for you as your soda was 
for me.” 

With that Donald was obliged to be con- 
tent. But he puzzled over the matter con- 
stantly after his cousin had gone home. Every 
time he wrote to Steve he added a message 
at the bottom of the letter. “P. S.,” it gener- 
ally ran, “I shall be there in the spring, for 
that wonderful drink.” In late January he 
added a second postscript: “Don’t let any- 
thing happen to it before I get there.” 

To that Steve replied by the next mail: 
“Something is happening to it fast. You'd 
better come as quick as you can.” 

So Donald went, and soon after he arrived 








he looked Steve square in the eye for a mo- 
ment or two and then said, “I’m thirsty.” 

“Come along, then,” said Steve, laughing. 
“Your surprise is all ready. Bingo and I will 
show it to you.” With Bingo at his heels he 
led the way through the kitchen into the back 
yard. The ground was still covered with snow, 
and the air seemed very cold to the little boy 
from the South. 

In a far corner of the yard Steve halted 
before a large tree. Donald stared. At the foot 
of the tree was a bench on which stood a 
wooden bucket, and just above the bucket 
were two little spouts, also made of wood and 
driven into holes so bored in the tree that 
the spouts sloped downward a little toward the 
snow-covered ground. 

Donald noticed that some kind of liquid 
was dripping from the end of the spouts into 
the bucket, which was already nearly full. 

“Water out of a tree?” he said. “No, siree, 
I never tasted that, sure enough.” 

“It’s not water,” said Steve, smiling. “Wait 
a minute and I’ll show you what it is.” 








Reaching behind the bucket, he drew out a 
queer-looking dipper and held it up to Don. 
By china, or tin, or aluminum, or silver,” he 
said. 

“Not one of them,” answered Don. “But 
what is it ?” 

“Birch bark,” said Steve. “Now,” he added, 
“you can have the surprise drink.” 

He went over and thrust the dipper into the 


bucket. It came up dripping, and he held it . 


out to Donald. 

“Here, taste it,” he said. 

Don peered into the dipper; then he looked 
up rather blankly. “It’s water,” he said, “and 
you told me it wouldn’t be.” : 

“Taste it,” Steve repeated, and Donald put 
out a wary tongue. 

“There !” said Steve. “Is that water?” 

Don took a good mouthful. “No, it isn’t,” 
he replied. “It tastes like candy. What is it, 
Steve ?” 

“Hurray! You’ve guessed almost right,” his 
cousin said. “It is a sort of candy. You’ve 
eaten maple sugar, haven’t you, Don?” Then 
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** Here, taste it,’’ he said 





as his cousin nodded he went: on, “Well, this 
is maple sap. Every year it rises in the maple 
trees, and when the time comes to take it out 
we tap the trees; that is, we bore holes in the 
trunk and let the sap drain out through those 
spouts into the buckets. Then we boil the sap 
till it becomes syrup, and then boil the syrup 
till it is maple sugar. Now you understand.” 

Donald gazed up at the trees. “I’d swap all 
the soda fountains in our town,” he said, “for 
a candy tree in my back yard!” 


°° 


HOW TWINKLE -TOES 
WENT TO SCHOOL 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


WINKLE-TOES was an orphan mouse; 

all he owned in the world was a gray vel- 

vet jacket, a pair of gray velvet trousers 
and the sheaf of wheat in which he lived. Of 
course he lived first of all and every day in 
the gray velvet suit, but the sheaf of wheat 
that stood beside the. barn door was his real 
home. He had lived there all the spring, and 
now he felt that it belonged to him. 

“There never was such a fine barn as ours!” 
Tilly, the little girl whose father owned the 
farm, often said. It- was a fine barn and 
a clean one, too, for there were porcelain 
troughs for the cows to drink from and white 
china eggs to amuse the hens. It was the hired 
man who had stacked the two big sheaves of 
wheat one on each side of the door; but nei- 
ther he nor anyone else knew that an orphan 
mouse lived in one of the sheaves. 

One afternoon near the end of school, Tilly 
went down to the barn, but she was not 
thinking how fine a barn it was, for she was 
almost ready to cry, and she had gone there 
so that no one should see her. 

“The school pageant is on Friday,” Tilly 
told the cows, “and all the other children have 
new costumes to wear when they speak their 
pieces. My verse is about ‘ploughing the fields 
and scattering the good seed in the land,’ but 
I have no new hat to wear, nor any new dress. 
Mother is so busy cooking for the farm hands 
that she can’t find time to make me a dress.” 

But the cows only crunched their feed and 
switched their tails. Not one of them said a 
single word to comfort Tilly. So she tried the 

ens: 

“There is a beautiful wreath of wild flowers 
and grain down in the village in Miss Trim, 
the milliner’s window. It would be just right 
for my old hat, but it costs a great deal.” 

The hens went on scratching and clucking ; 
not one of them said a word. But Twinkle- 
Toes, feeling sympathetic with Tilly, started 
up a great rustling in his sheaf of wheat, 
which made Tilly Jook at the sheaf. 

“The very thing! Why didn’t I think of it 
before?” she cried aloud. “A wreath of real 
wheat will make my old hat look almost as 
good as new, and just before I go I can stick 
some real wild flowers into the band.” 

“And carry a small sheaf of wheat in your 
arms,” suggested her mother, who had come 
into the barn for a panful of vegetables. 
“With your pink sash you will look as well 
as anyone there.” 

So everything was provided for — every- 
thing, that is, except Twinkle-Toes. And as 
Tilly broke off sprays of golden wheat to 
make a thick, rich wreath and sewed the 
wreath on her hat and pulled out long, nod- 
ding stalks for the sheaf that she was going to 
carry, Twinkle-Toes kept jumping here and 
there, backward and forward—anywhere to 
keep out of the way. He tried to stay in the 
wheat that Tilly was not pulling apart; and 
he scampered about so briskly that she really 
did not know he was there. Indeed, Twinkle- 
Toes himself hardly knew where he was; but 
of one thing he was sure: he was not going to 
school. 

The day of the pageant came. It was 4 
lovely day; the wild roses beside the road: 
danced in the wind, and the pink clover blos 
soms nodded their heads, which were getting 
a little heavy. Tilly looked as sweet as the 
day ; her old dress was clean and starched, and 
the pink sash was tied in a big, crisp bow. She 
had woven tight little bunches of pink clover 
into the golden wreath round her hat. Really, 
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there was not another hat in the whole pag- 
eant that was so pretty. All the other little 
girls spoke of it. 

The pageant was held out of doors, of 
course. The school benches had been brought 
into the school yard and set up under the elm 
trees; in front of the benches were the low 
chairs on which the little brothers and sisters 
would sit. The parents who drove over tied 
their horses behind the schoolhouse; those 
who had automobiles parked the cars in front 
It was truly a great occasion. 

Everything went well; the children who 
were to sing sang; and the children who were 
to speak spoke. No one was afraid and every- 
one did his best. At last Tilly’s turn came; she 
went forward holding her head very straight 
and high, partly to keep up her courage and 
partly because real wheat makes a heavy hat- 
band. 

“‘We plough the fields,’ ” began Tilly, and 
then the hired man’s two children, who sat 
with their mother near the front, snickered. 
That was just what they did: they snickered. 
Their mother nudged them, and they squeezed 
their handkerchiefs into their mouths; but the 
snickers popped out at the corners and slipped 
down their throats with noisy gurgles; and 
then all the little brothers and sisters in the 
front row began to laugh. Tilly felt terribly 
hurt. She thought that the children were 
laughing at the hat that she had trimmed, or 
at the sheaf of wheat that she carried. But 
one thing she knew: she must go right on and 
do her best. 

“*And scatter the good seed in the land,’ ” 
she continued. ° 

Then Miss Trim, who had run over from 
her shop with her fat pincushion and her 
sharp scissors dangling at her waist, really 
laughed aloud. ; 

“She is making fun of my hat,” Tilly 
thought, and two hot, salt tears trickled down 
her flushed cheeks. No one saw the tears, but 
everyone noticed the pink in her cheeks that 
just matched her sash. She went right on to 
the end of the piece; Tilly had been brought 
up to make the best of things. 

And when she made her bow how the au- 
dience did clap! Tilly made a second bow, 
and off the rim of her hat jumped Twinkle- 
Toes! 

He had never intended to go to the pageant. 
He had tried so hard not to go that he had 
hidden himself in a thick part of Tilly’s 
wreath the night when she left the finished 
hat out in the barn until the bunches of clover 
could be added to it. All the time Tilly had 
been saying her piece Twinkle-Toes had sat 
on the wide brim of her hat, with his beady 
eyes darting here and there and seeming about 
to pop out of his head. He was a young 
mouse, and having to sit there with all those 
children laughing at him frightened him. 
Then, too, his gray suit was more ruffled than 
he cared to have it, for he was very neat, and 
that made things still worse. So at last he 
jumped down and scampered as fast as he 
could to the orchard behind the schoolhouse, 
while Miss Trim and the hired man’s children 
and all the little brothers and sisters were 
telling Tilly that a mouse made a delightful 

_ ornament for a pretty hat. 

“After all,” thought Twinkle-Toes out in 
the orchard, beginning to hold up his head 
and frisk his tail again, “why not make the 
best of things? An orchard is pleasanter in 
summer than a barn, and when winter comes 
I can hide in the school scrap basket. Who 
knows? I may even hear something there that 
will be worth knowing!” 


oe? 


THE HOPPYSKIPS AND 
SKIPPYHOPS 


By Stella V. Kellerman 


Once on a time the Skippyhops 
Said, “Come, let’s call our cousins, 
The little Hoppyskips, and then 
We'll be two bakers’ dozens! 
We can play at anything, 
All of us together; 
Not afraid of rain or cold, 
Wind or winter weather.” 


‘And so they called their cousins out, 
And played ring-round-a-rosy ; 
And hopped and skipped upon the 
lawn, 
And were so bright and cosy: 
And you can see them any day, 
Still hopping, skipping, hopping— 
Those Skippyhops and Hoppyskips 
Have lost the step for stopd:ng! 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 


IESEL AEROPLANE ENGINE.—A modified 

engine has been constructed by Prof. Junkers 
for aéroplane use, and, according to the Scientific 
American, has been mounted in a German mono- 
plane The advantages expected of the engine are 
low weight, increased trustworthiness, economy 
of fuel, safety against fire and perfect balance. 
The Junkers engine does not use the extreme 
pressure of the Diesel and for that reason must 
employ ignition, but is without valves. Each cylin- 
der has two opposed, head-on pistons, a form of 
construction that necessitates two separate crank 
shafts, one for each six pistons. 


ALVANIZING IRON WITH CADMIUM.— 
According to the Bulletin des Inventions, 
cadmium has been successfully substituted for 
zine in galvanizing iron. Although cadmium costs 
more than zine, it can be applied with good results 
in so thin a layer that the process is not expen 
sive. Cadmium resists water and acids better than 
zine, and is so plastic that iron thus treated can 
be either stamped or bent without cracking the 
protecting skin. pr 
NEW WINDMILL.—A writer in La Nature 
announces the invention of a windmill that is 
based on the principle of the water turbine. In 
appearance the apparatus resembles a cylindrical 
Venetian blind erected on a steel tower. The 
cylinder, which is stationary, is merely a director 














for carrying the wind from any quarter to the tur- 
bine wheel within. The wind, after striking the 
vanes of the wheel, goes out at the bottom. From 
the vertical shaft the power is transmitted to a 
succession of gears to facilitate getting under way 
even in a light wind, and the speed is controlled 
by a centrifugal regulator. The new windmill, says 
the writer, is especially adapted to generating 
electricity. re 
ARD EGGS.—Making the shells of eggs thick 
and tough is a trick of the trade, says the 
Scientific American, that is known to many poul- 
try men. Mix lime and water, as for whitewash, 
and drain off the liquid. Use the water for several 
days in the wet mash that you feed to the poultry 
in the proportion of about a quart of liquid to one 
hundred hens. Lime is the principal element in 
the eggshell, and the limewater supplies it in con- 
centrated form. The eggs will be so hard that you 
ean pour them from a basket and not break them. 
Of course, at the hatching season shells of only 
medium thickness are desired. 


REMARKABLE DISCOVERY.— A remark- 

able discovery with regard to the blood, says 
the Scientific American, has just been made by a 
physician in London. In making serums the doctor 
got the needed plasma from the blood of horses. 
After he had drawn off the plasma, he injected the 
red corpuscles into the horses again. The result 
was that the horses immediately formed new blood 
fluid of normal composition. It will take some time 
to determine the full possibilities of so startling a 
discovery, but it is likely to have an important 
bearing on the practice as well as the theory of 
medicine. = 
i WATER SPIDER.—A correspondent of 

English Country Life describes a peculiar 
spider that lives under water the greater part of 
its life. It builds a dome-like nest of silk among 
weeds in ponds and ditches, and fills the nest with 
air. In that strange house it lives and lays its eggs. 
In autumn it makes another nest at a greater dis- 
tance below the surface of the water, and, having 
sealed itself inside, it sleeps until spring. Taken 
out of the water, the spider looks like any other, 
but as soon as it is put back, the bubble of air that 
it collects round its body makes it look like a ball 
of quicksilver. It is the only spider that has taken 
to a wholly aquatic life, says the writer. 
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COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Four words in the following paragraphs make up a phrase 
t appears in many of the advertisements a 

Ribbon Dental Cream. Write them in their proper order, 

mail them with your name and address to us, and we will 


send you a generous trial tube, free. 


GOOD teeth that are kept clean and white are a sign 


of wise attention to one of the most important rules for 


right living. 


Doctors, physical instructors, and others who have studied 
the subject will tell you that, in order to be strong, healthy, 


and have proper growth, 


you must take care of your TEETH. 


GoopD brushing every night and morning with a safe 
dentifrice is the best way to keep decay from getting a start. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans the teeth thoroughly, 
and is safe. It contains no dangerous acid; no grit; the flavor 


is delicious. Protect your teeth for 


the sake of your looks and your HEALTH. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 25 
199 Fulton Street, New York 





More dentists recommend 
Colgate’s than any other dentifrice 


Colgate’s 






























P There’s no one to say 
No! It isnt good forlittle folks,” 
when the meal-time drink is 


Instant Postum 


Made of American grains, it is as pure 
and wholesome as outdoor air and 
sunshine.You can have as many cups 
as you like without a bit of harm. 


Ask mother to let you share a hot table 
drink which all the family will enjoy. 

















BOYS, Make Money! 


A Profitable Business 
Get Diamond Pressed Steel Corners and make 
Fly Screens, any size, to order. No screws, 
tacks, mortises nor miters required. Hinges 
attached to corners. Only tools needed, a saw 
and hammer. Wholesale prices and literature 
upon request. Sample Window Fraime 

a 


224 Fourth Avenue 





DIAMOND HARDWARE ee. COMPANY 






d Corners $1.00 prepaid 





ttsburgh, Pa. 








Storekeeper for STOVINK re 


frs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. M a 





Cycle Company 


Dept. W-50 ChicagOnider 

















































































When April stirs the 
mould, your garden needs 
The thoughtful toil that 
makes a fertile plot; 
So plant the well-raked 
beds with varied seeds 


And don’t forget to 
label which is what! 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN 




















THE DUMMY KNOB 


N the door of a house at which I was call- 
ing the other day I found two knobs. 
One was a dummy put there for symmetry; 
when I tried it, it turned round and round in 
my hand. The other resisted my hand but 
opened the door. 

The two knobs reminded me of Dick Hart- 
ley and Dan Cortelyou. Dick’s mother feared 
that his character was weakening. When at 
her request I urged him to be a man and re- 
sist temptation, he smiled and promised to do 
everything that I asked; but his promises 
were so glib that I had no faith in them. He 
was like the dummy knob that turned round 
and round in my hand. I could not open the 
door. 

Dan Cortelyou was different. When I spoke 
to him of his wild ways, his color mounted, 
his eyes grew defiant. How could he help it, 
he asked, if his pals were doing this and that? 
Whose business was it what he did? He re- 
sisted. I knew that I had hold of a live knob. 
Before long the door had opened wide enough 
to admit the truth. 

But the door knobs reminded me of other 
things than people—the easy and the hard 
way. There was Jim Smedley. As his father 
was well to do, he had a golden knob that 
opened every door. He never put his strength 
against an obstacle, but played with the knob 
that turned round and round so easily. The 
doors of real success remained closed to him. 

For many years the French missionary, 
Francois Coillard, labored among the Barotse, 
a native tribe in South Africa. When he felt 
that his death was near he wrote: “I solemnly 
bequeath to the churches of France, my na- 
tive land, the responsibility for the Lord’s 
work in Barotseland, and I adjure them in his 
holy name never to give it up.” 

Bequeath work? We usually bequeath 
something that we think the heir will prize. 
But work—especially work calling for self- 
sacrifice ? 

But think again. Is there anything more 
precious than the chance to do a great work? 
Many persons find life insipid merely because 
they have no task that will make them work 
with all their might. A hard task is something 
to rejoice in. Take hold of that knob. It may 
resist obstinately, but it will open for you the 
doors both of earth and of heaven. 


So ¢? 


THE OPENERS OF WELLS 


‘fAND so you are much discouraged, Ruth?” 

“Yes, Dr. Rankin, I’m just a sort of 
secondhand worker. I’m not original. The 
only talent I have is to cheer people along; I 
have never done an original bit of good in my 
life.’ 

Dr. Rankin smiled into the earnest young 
eyes. “Listen to what I have just been read- 
ing: ‘And Isaac digged again the wells of 
water which they had digged in the days of 
Abraham his father: for the Philistines had 
stopped them after the death of Abraham.’ 

“In the old Hebrew days the well digger 
was a benefactor, for water was scarce. Isaac 
was esteemed just as highly for reopening the 
wells that the Philistines had filled as Abra- 
ham had been for digging them in the first 
place. Do you catch my point?” 

Ruth shook her head in perplexity. 

“Why, Ruth, there is no more important 


business in the world than just keeping open 
the wells which: the Philistines of sin and dis- 
couragement and weakness are continually 
trying to fill up. And from what I hear you 
have quick sympathy and understanding, con- 
tagious cheerfulness and energy —the very 
qualities needed for keeping open: the well- 
springs of courage. Do you see what I mean?” 

“T think I am beginrfing to understand.” 

“The Suez Canal cost a hundred million 
dollars and nobody knows how many lives,” 
Dr. Rankin went on. “It is worth all it cost, 
but it would be worthless if dredge boats 
were not continually at work keeping the 
channel free of the sands that are always 
drifting in and that would soon close it again. 
In the same way the drifting sands of tempta- 
tion and weakness would soon fill up the 
channels of communication with God,—which 
somebody has opened,—if it were not for con- 
stant watchfulness and helpfulness on the 
part of persons like yourself. Do you see 
now?” 

“Dr. Rankin,” cried Ruth, “that’s the best 
sermon you ever preached! Won’t you preach 
it sometime from the pulpit? There are so 
many secondhand people like myself whom it 
would help.” 

“I might,” said Dr. Rankin thoughtfully. 
“The Openers of Wells—that would not be a 
bad subject.” . 


THE STORY OF TREASURE ISLAND 


ROM all accounts Robert Louis Stevenson 

never plumed himself on having written 
Treasure Island. He used whimsically to 
grumble that so much of his reputation rested 
on a book for boys that, he declared, cost him 
less labor and contained less originality and 
more unconscious plagiarism than anything 
else that he ever wrote. - 

Once in a burst of candor he told how he 
came to write it. His confidant was Mr. W. E. 
Clarke, head of the Anglican mission at Apia, 
who retells the story in the Yale Review: 

Stevenson, it seems, was on a visit to his 
father’s home near Balmoral Castle in Scot- 
land. The weather was bad, and he and his 
schoolboy stepson, Lloyd Osbourne, were con- 
fined to the house. To amuse the boy “R. L. S.” 
drew pictures in pen and ink, which the boy 
colored from a box of paints. They pinned the 
pictures on the nursery wall; and when the 
boy’s friends assembled in the afternoons 
R. L. S., playing the part of showman, im- 
provised a story to suit each picture. An island 
figured in one of the yarns; so R. L. S. drew 
a map of it, carefully elaborating an outline 
of the bays and the harbors. : 

The story of Treasure Island was all woven 
round the map. R. L. S. declared that his un- 
conscious plagiarism from Washington Irving’s 
Tales of a Traveler, which in his younger 
days he had read with much delight, was ab- 
solutely glaring; the skeleton was obtained 
from Poe, the parrot from Robinson Crusoe 
and fhe stockade from Marryat’s Masterman 
Ready. The audience was so delighted with 
the first performance that they begged for 
more; and so it became a continued narrative 
for many afternoons. He had partly com- 
pleted writing the story when the editor of a 
magazine called Young Folks’ Paper urged 
him to finish it for publication. The bargain 
was made, and R. L. S. sent the story with the 
nursery map to the magazine. It was printed 
without the map and without illustrations 
and attracted no attention. 

More than a year later, when R. L. S. was 
looking through some of his manuscripts with 
a view to turning one of them into a little 
much-needed money, he picked up Treasure 
Island and, deciding that he still liked it, sent 
the manuscript to Cassell & Co., the publish- 
ers, who accepted it. But a tragedy happened. 
The story had been written to the map; in 
fact, the map was the chief element in the 
plot; but the map had disappeared. So they 
had to go over the whole book and tabulate 
and arrange all the allusions, and then with a 
pair of compasses draw a map to suit the 
facts. 

The task was accomplished; but, as R. L. S. 
whimsically remarked, it killed his liking for 
the book, which he valued chiefly for the wel- 
come sum it brought him when he sorely 
needed money. ° 
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LAURETTA AND THE 7.16 


he must have been real pleasant for you, 
Minnie, having Lauretta Pressey to travel 
with, coming back,” said Mrs. Bonney. “The 
Presseys must have felt easier in their minds, 
too.” , 
“Lauretta certainly does need somebody,” 
Mrs. Wimble conceded. “Though the fix she 
got into—and a real Pressey performance it 
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was!—-happened just as she was starting to 
meet me. We were to have had supper to- 
gether and then take the 7.16 express. She 
didn’t come, and I began to get worried —” 
“You needn’t to, not with a Pressey,” 
chuckled Mrs. Bonney. “ Their troubles are 
frequent and peculiar, but never fatal. Well ?” 
“Well, just at the last possible instant 
Lauretta came pelting down the platform as 
if wild Indians were after her, and scrambled 
aboard. ‘O Mrs. Wimble, quick!’ says she. 


. ‘Take any seat and throw your wrap across 


my knees. Please!’ I was too dazed to notice 
anything queer, though really I hardly think 
anybody would have been likely to guess. 
But, there, if you want Lauretta’s story, I’ll 
have to go back a bit. It seems her Cousin 
John had got her tickets for her in the morn- 
ing, but things had turned up so’s he couldn’t 
get home with ’em. He had to telephone her 
to stop at his office. Well, she did, and got her 
tickets, and left by a side door he’d told 
her was the nearest way, and to be sure and 
shut it after her. She did, and she caught her 
skirt in it, and the door had a spring lock! 
There she was in a lone doorway on a side 
street, held fast, and like to stay all night 
unless she was willing to cut a piece right out 
of her new skirt.” 

“But, Minnie, couldn’t she call somebody 
passing and get ’em to go in the other way 
and tell him ?” 

“Maybe; but by the time she had thought 
of it it was too late; he’d have gone. She just 
stayed and stayed, most wild, and watched 
the hands go round on the big illuminated 
tower clock of the station. When it was ten 
minutes to train time she made up her mind 
to sacrifice the skirt, and then she remembered 
she’d nothing to cut it with. Well, she was 
wearing a nice black silk petticoat, and so she 
slipped right out of her dress skirt and ran 
for the station in her petticoat!” 

“My soul, Minnie Wimble! Do you mean 
to tell me she traveled all the way East in 
that rig?” - 

“Land, no, Susan! I confided in the con- 
ductor and he telegraphed ahead, and the next 
big town we come to there was a parcel come 
aboard—and that skirt wasn’t such a’ bad fit, 
either. I telegraphed back to John, too,—he 
must have been surprised!—and he sent her 
suit skirt after her next morning.” 

“Well,” observed Susan Bonney, drawing a 
long breath, “the Presseys’ luck never keeps 
’em from tumbling into trouble, but once 
they’re in, it’s always there to help ’em scram- 
ble out.” 
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THE FLOUR SACK THAT CAME 
BACK AN OIL PAINTING 
URING the war, when Belgian children 
were crying for bread, warm hearts out 
in Kansas responded to the appeal. Paid for 
by the people, a shipload of flour made from 








The large slice is from the middle of a Belgian loaf 
and the broad smile is in proper proportion 





Kansas wheat was sent across the water and 
distributed among the hungry people of Ant- 
werp and Brussels. 

But Belgium lacked other things than food. 
For one thing, the artists of the country had 
little canvas on which to paint. They took 
the flour sacks that had come from the United 
States, turned them, washed them, treated 
them with chemicals and stretched them on 
frames. 

One of the most famous painters of the 
country, M. Gaudy, remembered the good 
folk of Kansas and, taking a sack with the 
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mark of a Kansas mill, painted upon it in oi 
the picture of a street boy eating with infinit:. 
relish a huge slice of bread made from Kansa 
flour. He sent it to a bazaar held in St. Mark’ 
Church, New York, to be sold for the benefi 
of those Belgians who were still needy. 

So the flour sack that went abroad cam: 
home an oil painting. It has gone out to Kan- 
sas, where the Belgian Boy grins cheerfull; 
and gayly at the Kansas folk in delighted ap 
preciation of their kindness. 
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THE LAKE OF ASPHALT 


HE far-famed asphalt lake of Trinidad 

is not much to look at. It is a slightly 
concave, black patch of a hundred acres with 
shores as definite as those of a lake of water, 
It is surrounded by scanty brush and low, 
thirsty palms. To the left the black towers of 
half a dozen oil wells break the otherwise 
blank horizon. A trade wind almost con- 
stantly sweeps across the field. 

On the surface of the lake several groups of 
negroes work leisurely. One man in each group 
turns up with every blow of his pick a black 
porous lump of pitch the size of a market 
basket; the others bear the lumps away or 
their heads to small cars that run on narrow 
tracks. Other men push the loaded cars to thi 
“factory.” The pitch is so light that the largest 
lump is scarcely a burden. The men are paid 
eighty cents a day of ten hours—a sum that, 
as it seems big to them and small to their 
employers, satisfies everyone. - 

This reservoir of pitch is apparently inex- 
haustible. The holes dug during the day fill 
imperceptibly and are generally gone by 
morning ; the deepest one ever excavated dis- 
appeared in three days. Only a small part of 
the field is worked; it could easily keep all the 
ships of the world busy. 

The lake, which, says Mr. Harry A. Franck 
in Roaming Through the West Indies, has a 
faint smell of sulphur, is soft underfoot like 
a tar sidewalk in midsummer. If a man stands 
still on it for a minute or two, the heels of his 
shoes will sink out of sight. In a few places it 
is not solid enough to sustain a man’s weight, 
though children and the barefooted workmen 
scamper across it anywhere at sight of a white 
visitor to demand.“a penny, please, sir.” 
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THE RED COW 


HE perversity of cows is set forth by 

Mr. Peter McArthur in his book The Red 
Cow, in which he gives by way of illustration 
the following story, which ends with a rem- 
edy that is simple if nothing else: 

The more I work among cows and study 
their ways, he says, the more puzzling they 
become to me. Sometimes when I am feeling 
a bit conceited I think I understand them 
pretty well, and then something happens that 
puts me entirely out of countenance. One 
warm day last week when I had let them out 
to water, I thought I would let them stand 
out and sun themselves for a while before 
driving them back to their stalls. I half re- 
membered that the gate to the young orchard 
had been opened when the snow was deep 
and left opened, but I did not give it a 
thought. The government drain was flooded 
and was covered with slippery ice that I was 
sure they could not cross, and I felt that 
everything was serene for a pleasant sun bath 
for the cows. 

Half an hour later I took a look to see 
where they were, and every last one of them 
was in the young orchard picking at some 
long grass that had been brought into sight 
by the thaw. There was no waiting about 
starting to get them out, for you know the 
way cows have of rubbing their necks against 
young trees and breaking off limbs. Luckily 
they had not started rubbing and had done no 
damage, but I had to do some rushing round 
before I finally got them out of the orchard. 
But when I got back to the icy government 
drain, there was all kinds of trouble. You 
never saw such a timid bunch of cows in your 
life. It was absurd to think that they could 
walk on ice like that, and, what was more, they 
wouldn’t do it. But I knew that they couldn't 
fly and that they had crossed that ice on the 
way to the orchard, and I was just as stub- 
born as they were. Gritting my teeth with 
determination, I went at those cows, and in a 
few minutes each one of them had been per- 
sonally conducted across the ice by an earnest 
man who was earnestly twisting her tail. 

I then made the discovery that twisting a 
cow’s tail puts a lot of ginger into her, for 
when the: last one was across they began to 
romp round the field. I saw that I would have 
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trouble getting them into the stable and went 
to the house to get some one to help. 

I don’t think I was in the house five min- 
utes, but when I went out again with rein- 
forcements those wretched cows were on the 
other side of the government drain again and 
headed toward the orchard gate. Apparently 
it was no trouble at all for them to cross ice 
when on the way to mischief. I may say that 
on the return trip they did not wait for much 
tail twisting. Possibly the second twist hurts 
more than the first. Anyway, they hustled 
back and didn’t stop to argue with me. 
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A GIRL WHO ESTABLISHED A 
BUSINESS 


GAINST the advice of her friends a girl 
went to California four years ago to 
engage in some business—she did not know 
what. To-day she is the president of a large 
manufacturing company that does an annual 
business of approximately $750,000. That com- 
pany she founded herself ! 

When Miss June Rand arrived at Los An- 
geles her capital, says a writer in System, was 
slightly less than five dollars. She invested two 
cents in a newspaper and looked over the ad- 
vertisements. None of them offered work that 
appealed to her; so she went home and got 
out her sewing basket. 

A neighbor who called admired a gingham 
apron that Miss Rand had just made and 
bought it from her. Then Miss Rand decided 
to go into the business of making aprons. 

At first she did all the stitching by hand, 
but after a few days she rented a sewing ma- 
chine. The sewing machine and two empty 
apple boxes that she bought for five cents each 
made up the whole of the equipment with 
which she began. She did her cutting on the 
floor! 

Miss Rand made a half dozen aprons. Put- 
ting one of them on, she went to a downtown 
dry-goods store and hunted up the buyer. 
“It’s a new kind of apron,” explained Miss 
Rand. “I made it. Did you ever see an apron 
like it before ?” 

The buyer admitted that he never had seen 
one like it. 

“Supposing a woman does have to do her 
own housework,” argued Miss Rand. “Is that 
any reason why she must go round looking 
like a frump?” 

The buyer grinned at the pretty little 
brown-eyed girl. He thought she was funny. 
He thought that her new kind of apron was 
funny, too, but he did not dare to say so. 
Jubilantly Miss Rand went home with a small 
order. 

The aprons sold quickly; soon the store 
ordered more of them. 

But Miss Rand needed money with which 
to carry on the business; and after a great 
deal of hard work she found it. She i incorpo- 
rated the business and made herself president 
of the company. To-day it has spacious quar- 

_ ters, runs five hundred power machines, em- 
ploys more than six hundred persons and is 
growing steadily. 
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THE “CAPE CODDER” AND 
ROBESPIERRE 


iw many Americans met Robespierre or 
probably wanted to meet him. But in 
Old Cape Cod, Miss Mary Rogers Bangs tells 
of a Yankee sea captain from Cape Cod who 
not only met the sinister Frenchman but re- 
ceived a favor from him. 

Elijah Cobb was the captain’s name, and he 
hailed from Brewster. He had married and 
made several voyages before he was well out 
of his teens. In his twenty-sixth year his ship 
was overhauled by a French man-of-war and 
taken into Brest. There the authorities confis- 
cated the cargo for the sake of the starving 
population and sent the ship’s papers to the 
Revolutionary government at Paris. 

Left with nothing to establish his claim. to 
the ship, the captain appealed to ‘the govern- 
ment and after waiting six weeks received 
word that the government would reimburse 
him for the cargo. 

Arriving at Paris on a lovely morning in 
June, 1794, the young captain found that the 
Revolution was moving so rapidly that no one 

would pay any attention to him or his busi- 
- ‘ss. While he impatiently waited he noted in 

is diary, “A thousand persons that I saw be- 

leaded by the infernal guillotine, and proba- 
bly saw as many more that I did not minute 
down.” 

Surfeited with horror and hopeless of re- 

ceiving justice, he was. at a loss what to do, 

“hen a friendly: Frenchman at his hotel ad- 
vised him to appeal directly to Robespierre, 
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who at that moment was the most powerful 
member of the Committee of Public Safety. 
“Robespierre is partial to Americans,” said the 
Frenchman. 

Capt. Cobb lost not a moment in addressing 
a note to Robespierre requesting a personal 
interview. Within an hour came the answer: 
“T will grant Citizen Cobb an interview to- 
morrow at 10 a.m. Robespierre.” 

The captain found the great “Incorrupt- 
ible” sympathetic. The captain told him of his 
unavailing visits to the government official in 
whose hands his case lay. 

“Go again,” said Robespierre, who spoke 
excellent English, ‘‘and tell Citizen F—— that 
you come from Robespierre, and that if he 
does not produce your papers and finish your 
business immediately he will hear from me 
again and in a way that he will not find pleas- 
ing to him.” 

In view of the activity of the guillotine in 
the Place de la Concorde such a message was 
likely to spur any reluctant official. Capt. 
Cobb’s business was concluded with dispatch. 

But Capt. Cobb had scarcely received his 
bills of exchange and his ship’s papers when 
he saw Robespierre himself carried in a tum- 
brel through the streets to the guillotine. The 
young captain had had his fill of Paris and, 
standing not upon the order of his going, 
— up and made all haste to rejoin his 

ip. 
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SIGNS THAT AMERICANS HAVE 
LAUGHED AT 


HE queer English in the shop signs of 
Japan always bring a smile to the face of 
the American visitor. Recently the Japanese 
conducted a “sign campaign” in the interests 
of correct grammar and spelling, and probably 
have improved things. The list that a sub- 
scriber sends us from Tokyo shows how much 
the reform was needed: 
Ladies furs made of their own skins. 
Several Tailor and Dressmaker, a Shop. 
Ladies washed inside and out (laundry). 
Horses re-tailed here. 
Dai Nippon Sporting Dogs and Company. 
European Head Cut (barber). 
Hing to Lend Automobile (garage). 
The resistant wet-coat maker (raincoats). 
Razor and Essence (There has been a dis- 
pute what “essence” means, but prob- 
ably it means toilet articles). 
Extract from Hens (eggs). 
The motor will start soon Company. 
Ripe Eggs. 
Whale and All Relating to it Are Sold 
(whalebone). _ 
Ladies have Fits Upstairs (dressmakers). 
How much do you want a suit that all 
admire. 
Shoes that will open your eyes will be sold. 
Breed and Milk. 
Prompt execution and perfect fit guaranteed. 
Bacteria Milk (sterilized milk). 
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GREETING THE QUEEN 


EF his recently published volume of remi- 
niscences, entitled Days Before Yesterday, 
Lord Frederic Hamilton tells an amusing story 
of a royal visit to his father’s home. Queen 
Victoria, who was a very close friend of his 
mother, with her children and suite occupied 
the family mansion during one of her visits to 
Scotland. His younger brother was in a state 
of sulks and rebellion at having been evicted 
from the nursery to make room for the royal 
children. 

In presenting him to the queen, his mother 
said, “And this, Your Majesty, is my second 
boy. Make your bow, dear.” The younger 
brother, his heart still hot within him at being 
turned out of the nursery, instead of bowing, 
stood on his head in his kilts, and remained 
for some seconds like that, an accomplish- 
ment of which he was very proud. 

“The queen,” adds Lord Frederic, “was ex- 
ceedingly angry.” His admirable reserve here 
leaves much to the imagination. 
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“CAT” IN FOUR LANGUAGES 


NEIGHBOR, says the Argonaut, seeing 

the seven-year-old daughter of a geologist 
playing with a bedraggled but cherished kit- 
ten, asked what her pet was called. 

“Well,” replied the precocious youngster, 
“that depends. Father calls her a segregation 
from an intrusive magma of doubtful genesis; 
mother refers to her as the basement com- 
plex; Sister Helen insists that she is a typical 
example of secondary impoverishment; but I 
just call her my dear little kitty.” 
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“PARKROGER’ 
JIFFY LINKS 


They Snap Together 


“Jiffy Links” are two-piece cuff buttons that snap together 
and unsnap. To turn back cuffs, simply press Jiffy Link 
apart. One hand does it— instantly, easily. Links will 
not drop out when cuffs are turned back. Hold cuffs 
smoothly when snapped in place. 





Jiffy Links are made in many attractive designs retailing at 
various prices—by a house famous fifty years for the 
superiority of its products. Specify “Jiffy Links” to your 
haberdasher or jeweler. 


PARKS BROS. & ROGERS, INC. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Makers of Parkroger ABSOLUTELY ONE-PIECE Collar Buttons 














“Duffy” Lewis wants the D&M 
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When such men as “Duffy” Lewis use ‘hie De & M 
Baseball Goods year after year can you do better 
than follow their example ? 

Don’t accept something else said to be “just as 
good.” Get the genuine D&M. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send to us. 


Send for the new D & M Catalogue and Official 
Rule Book for baseball and tennis. No charge. 


| THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., Dept. C, Plymouth, N.H. | 

















Big Band Catalog| 
sent free 


Whatever you need—from a drumstick to the 
sates priced cornets in the world. 
Used by the Army and Navy. Send 
for big catalog ; liberally illustrated, 
ully descriptive. Mention what 
instrument interests you. Free 
trial. Easy payment. Sold by 
W leading music stores everywhere. 


LYON & HEALY 


BIG MONEY carseesfes 














Meisner, $250 in one day. 
Shook, $3i1 one day Sept. 1920. 
Erwins boy (going to school) 
makes $35 every = afternoon. 
| Erwin says $6 yields 

No theory! No guesswork ! 
Actual proven record of successes. Send for booklet. 












Long Eakins Co., 452 High St., Springfield, Ohio 
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CLEAR YOUR SKIN 





SAVE YOUR HAIR 





WITH CUTICURA 


Daily use of Cuticura Soap, 
assisted when necessary by 
Cuticura Ointment, promotes 
a clear skin, good. hair and 
soft white hands in most 
cases when all else fails. Al- 
ways include the exquisitely 
scented Cuticura Talcum in 
your toilet preparations. 

Se Samm 2S and Se, Tobe 
sample each free address: “Cuticura Lab- 


ticura 
oratories, Dept. K, Malden 48, Mass.” 
‘Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 














Don’t Wear = 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470R State St. Marshall, Mich. 
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LARGE PICTURES FROM 
SMALL OBJECTS c Hi. Claudy 






for this kind of picture making. It is 

photomicrography, a word that means 
making photographs with a microscope. But 
a microscope is not really necessary in order 
to make greatly enlarged photographs of tiny 
things, such as a fly or a grain of wheat or the 
stamen of a flower or the razor edge of saw 
grass, or any one of the thousand of little 
things that nature has strewn round you so 
lavishly. 

The size of a photograph of any object 
compared with the real size of the object de- 
pends, first, on the distance between the lens 
of the camera and the object and, second>on 
the distance between the lens.and the plate or 
film. The nearer you approach the object the 


Tier th is a somewhat formidable name 


farther you must move the lens from the plate. 


or film. 

If your instrument permitted you to move 
the lens away from the plate many times the 
normal distance, you would be able to make 
greatly magnified pictures. Unfortunately, the 
length of the bellows is limited; and so in 
order without a microscope to turn your 
camera into a photomicrographic outfit you 
must find some means of lengthening the 
camera. 

The first thing to do is to find out the 
normal focus of your lens; that is, the dis- 
tance between the lens and the plate. To ob- 
tain the length of the focus set the lens as you 
would in taking a picture of a distant object 
and then measure back to the plate with a 
rule. The next thing is to multiply this dis- 
tance by nine and one half. Then construct a 
box of wood without ends of the length that 
you have just determined by multiplying; 
then attach the camera to the box. The con- 
struction of this “cone,” a, is shown in the 
diagram. It is a simple box without ends, 
made of one-half-inch wood; the inside di- 
mensions are those of the picture your instru- 
ment makes; and it is provided with wings on 
one end, b b, to which the camera is. fastened 
by rubber bands, I l, and with a leg, c, on the 
other end to keep it level. 

If you use a plate camera, you can easily 
provide a means of holding the plates at the 
rear end of the cone, by detaching the back of 
the camera from its clips and using metal clips 
to hold it on the shelf, g, which is attached to 
the leg at the rear of the cone. But if you use 
a film camera, you should purchase two plate 
holders of the size of your camera. They are 
inexpensive. The rear of the cone is then pre- 
pared to receive one of the plate holders, j, 
by having thick felt glued about its edges. 
Two small nails, f f, are driven into each side 
of the box, and the plate holder is held against 
the thick felt-covered ends with rubber bands, 
h h, looped over the nails. The second plate 
holder should have the slides. removed and 


easiest way is to attach it to 
a piece of paper with a little 
glue, and pin the paper op- 
posite the lens to an upright 
board or easel, k, which 
stands perpendicular on a 
table. The table should be 
close to a window or, better 
still, outdoors in the shade, 
where the light is more even. 
When you have focused the camera you 
will find that the lens is distant from the ob- 
ject its own focus and a little. more; that is, 


if you are working with a six-inch- focus lens,. 


and your box is nine and one half times six 
inches long, or fifty-seven inches, and your 
camera extends three inches, making a total 
of sixty inches, the object will be in focus 
when the lens is a trifle more than six inches 
from it. You will obtain the best results. with 
a very small stop in the lens. 

It is essential that the camera box should be 
square with the easel, and to that end it is 
convenient to have the whole outfit rest on a 
board, d, to which the easel is fastened, and to 
have two small strips of wood, e, nailed to 
the board at a distance apart equal to the 
width of your cone, between which the en- 
larged carnera can slide back and forth. 

If you should wish to make enlarged pic- 
tures of things that are transparent, such as 
the wings of insects, cut a hole in the easel at 
the height of the lens and over the hole attach 
a piece of clear glass, to. which the transparent 
object can be fixed as before. A sheet of white 
paper a foot or more behind the glass will re- 
flect sufficient light through it and the object. 
Transparent pictures require much shorter 
exposures than opaque pictures. 
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WOMEN IN MOROCCO 


HHIVALRY toward women plays. little 

part in the lives of the men of Morocco. 

In their opinion woman is a degraded 

creature the sole reason for whose existence 
is to please man. 

Less than three hours’ journey from Gibral- 
tar, says an English journalist, our civilization 
is scorned and derided. In Tangiers the thin 
European veneer disappears finally. The daz- 
zling whiteness of the houses, the blue, blue 
sky, the Moorish arches, the curious odors, 
the prostrate figures in every corner, the faces 
noble and mean, the faces. black, yellow, 
brown and white—all attracted and interested 
me, but no impression was so deep as that 
which I received when I first saw one of the 
women. 

Clad in white, she glided down the street 
like a spectre. As. I approached her, she 
quickly. covered her face and shrank into the 
shadow of the wall. Then I saw other women. 
Seated on the ground amid indescribable filth, 
they sold bread, tomatoes and green stuffs 
while myriads of insects buzzed round them. 
Innumerable donkeys were driven by them 
down the streets. No driver cared if the ani- 
mal trampled upon a woman. 

On one occasion a noise as of pandemonium 
attracted me. Down the torch-lighted street 
came a procession accompanied with music, 
the yells of men, the braying of donkeys and 
the barking of dogs. In the midst of the seeth- 
ing mob was a large box, borne on the back 
of a donkey. The bride was in the box. After 
they had taken her round the town they 





the separating partition cut out, and should 
be supplied with a ground glass. in place of a 
plate. That plate holder is used to focus upon 
and is removed when the one containing the 
plate is to be put on. 

You now require some means of holding 


|| the object that you wish to photograph. The 


would leave her at the house of her husband, 
whom she had never seen. 
“He has two wives already,” said my guide. 
As. the evening sun threw broad shadows 


across the square the voice of the muezzin’ 


called the faithful to prayer. What were the 
women praying for? 
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Ona watch chain, 
closed up in a 
bag or topsy-turvey 
in somebody’s 
pocket — he always 
comes up smiling— 
and ready for action 
with never a sign 
of ink on the finger 
grip. 


He takes enough ~ 
ink at one drink 
tocarry him through 
many big jobs. The 
point can be had 

to suit anyone’s 
individual style of | 


writing, 


THE PARKER 
PEN COMPANY 


Janesville, Wis. 








ee 





New York Chicago 
San Francisco 

Boston Spokane 
The Parker 
Baby 20 Pen 

as =a See the PARKER BABY 
d at druggists, stationers, 
3 jewelers, book and - 
ment stores. 

























PLAY GOLF! 


Learn to play a man’s game 
now. No other game has the 
same fascination. Learn to play it 
while young — and play better and 
enjoy it more all your life. 
EASY TO LEARN WHILE YOUNG 

Just use the coupon below and we will send you 
our FREE new book for boys. [¢ tells you how 


boys elsewhere are having a lot of fun playing 
the grand old “Ancient Game.” 


“MACGREGOR” 


Golf Clubs have been the standard 
of quality with Golfers for over 
twenty years. * 
“Make Records with MACGREGORS” 

















FREE CATA IVE NAME OF SCHOOL OF 


LUG AND NUMBER IN CLASS 


Either pin eestoebea made with any equal 


amount of lettering, one or two colors enamel, 
Silver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50doz. Sterling silver, 
50c ea., $5.00. doz. Write to-day for newcatalog. 

STIAN BRO 


BAST Ss. CO. 
205 Bastian Bicdg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Is Believing 


Though nearly 500,000 who are hard of 

hearing are now enthusiastic users of the 

Acousticon because it has enabled them 

to hear clearly, this is not conclusive 
‘oof that it will make you hear. 

it should be encouraging enough to 

warrant giving the 


1921 Acousticon 


10 Days FREE TRIAL 
Ne Deposit — No Expense 
All you need to do is to say that you will 
try the Acousticon. The test in your 
own home, amid familiar surroundin; S, 
will cost nothing, for we even pay 
livery charges. 
WARNING! There is no good reason 
* why everyone should ao 
make ‘as liberal a trial offer as we.do, so 
send money for any gre for the deat 
until you have tried it. But remember, ‘the 
‘*Acousticon’’ has improvements and patented 
features which cannot be duplicated, ‘so no 
matter what you have tried in the send for 
your free trial of the :tAcousticon” today and 
Zonvinee yourself—you alone-to decide. 
DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1367 Candler Bldg., New York City 


| 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL || 







































Special Book Bargains 


‘THE following Books will.be sw hea at .spe- 
cial prices for alimited time. They are cloth 
bound and illustrated. Considering present 
values, the Books are decided bargains, and 
offer an opportunity to secure the best stories | 
by writers of reputation at a large saving. 
ae will be sent by ‘parcel post at the prices 
stat 





Regular Our 
Price Price 
SEVENTEEN - $1.90 75 
By Booth Tarkington 
JUST DAVID - 100 65 
By Eleanor H. Porter 
PIECES OF EIGHT - 19 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST 1.00.65 
By Gene Stratton - Porter 


MICHAEL O’HALLORAN.. 1.9% .75 
By Gene Stratton - Porter 
FRECKLES sae 


By Gene Stratton - Porter 

A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT . 1.50 .65 
‘By Homer Greene “4 

THE DESERT OF WHEAT . 2:00 .75 
By Zane Grey 

ee ae aot ee, 
By Eleanor H. Porter 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





















From factory to you — “> 


Easiest riding, most com- 

fortable wheel built. We'll 

ship to you on approval. You'll surely 

vant it when yousee the 18 exclusive 

fe -atures of the wonderful 1921 model 
electrically equipped 


BIACK BEAUTY 


There’s a large variety of models to choose from. 
P ick the one youlike best. We'll ship it to you ex- 
press prepaid on approval. Asmall deposit and a 

DOLLAR A WEEK 
makes youthe owner. Our direct factory Big ow as 
price saves youmoney. Yougetaliber- ime 

al 5-year guarantee and6 months’ Something every 
accident policy with every wheel. boy needs. It 
HAVERFORD CYCLE COMPANY Sp ws everything 
Established 25 oe SosteniToamavie 

Dept. 444 Philadelphia, Pa. abiy low prices. 
__Be a Black Beauty Owner Agent Send for it—NOW! 





Wrestling Book FREE 


wrestier. Legon at home by mail. 
farmer Burns and Prank Goten. ‘Free DOK 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 

Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 

Uni States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 

and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by ‘the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
Office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date Ly ag the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Paymerit to a 
stranger is made at the risk o the subscriber. 

Remittagees should be made by Post Office Money 

—— ess Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Sank Dra. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

.— paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Manuscripts offered Ser ubijieaticn should, in every 
case, be addressed he Editors. A personal ad- 
dress delays ceunberetion of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
Oo 





PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











SCABIES 


TX 1919 nearly three thousand school chil- 
dren in the city of New York had scabies. 
An unusually large number of cases were dis- 
covered in a school in Brooklyn and were 
traced to elder brothers who had just returned 
from fighting in Europe and who had brought 
the disease with them. 

Scabies is caused by a small animal parasite 
called the itch mite. The mite is just big 
enough to be seen with the naked eye and to 
be taken up on the point of a needle. The 
female, which is larger ‘than the male, has the 
unpleasant habit of burrowing under the skin 
of a human being and laying her eggs there. 
While so engaged she naturally causes ‘a good 
deal of irritation, the result of which is an 
intolerable itching, that naturally leads to 
vigorous scratching, which in its turn breaks 
the external skin, invites still other germs to 
attack and so increases the severity of all the 
symptoms. It is a perfect “house that Jack 
built” of annoyance and irritation. 

In diagnosing scabies the doctor looks for 
the little tunnels of the mite, which differen- 
tiate scabies from other forms of itch, and 
which fortunately are not hard to find. The 
mite attacks the skin at its thinnest points— 
between the fingers, for example; and the 
tunnels show as little whitish lines in the skin, 
at the end of which the mite itself is often 
present—a minute grayish lump. 

Until the parasite is found call destroyed 
the person who harbors it is a menace to 
others. He can communicate the disease 
merely by shaking hands. Happily, the mites 
are easily destroyed by local applications, 
which are poisonous to them. Until they are 
destroyed a child who has them should ‘be 
kept away from its schoolmates. The health 
inspectors of schools:should keep an especially 
sharp watch for scabies, for the disorder 
spreads rapidly and is most disagreeable. 
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CONGRATULATIONS FOR REBA 


"VE been over and over it till I feel as if I 

should go wild. I had to talk with some 

one, and I knew you’d understand—and sym- 
pathize.” 

Reba’s eyes, ‘dull and heavy with crying, 
pleaded for the sympathy she had come for. 
Miss Hope nodded cheerfully. “Out with it, 
Rebecca Hartley,” she said. 

“Tt’s—the lawyer told me—there isn’t any- 
thing except the house—nothing, Miss Hope. 
And T can’t sell the house—I just can’t when 
mother loved it so! There’s nothing to do ex- 
cept to take roomers. Roomers—in mother’s 
house! All my life I’ve hated the thought of 
roomers, and it makes me sick to think of 
rooming houses. Think of Miss Sally Ember, 
and Mrs. Lipscomb, and that woman opposite 
Judge Grayson’s. And to think of my having 
to be like them —” 

“Think of Mary Manning, too,” Miss Hope 
remarked thoughtfully. 

“Mary Manning! Oh, she’s different. She 
has lovely girls, but nobody could hope ‘to 
have Mary Manning’s luck, Why, I was there 
the other afternoon, and one of the girls came 
in with an armful of chrysanthemums and 
began putting them all over the house—didn’t 
think of carrying them off to her own room.” 

“T know.” Miss Hope nodded. “Mary has 
five roomers, and there isn’t a happier family 
in town. Reba Hartley, I congratulate you.’ 

“Congratulate me! What do you mean?” 


“I emphatically do. I congratulate you on 
having a home when so many people are 
crowded together in tiny rooms. I congratu- 
late you on being forced to do something 
worth while. I congratulate you on your op- 
portunity to conquer a hard thing,—to have 
a ‘family,—to make a home for people who 
need it.” 

“Why, Miss Hope!” Reba gasped. 

“TI mean every word of it and a great deal 
more. You spoke of Mary Manning’s ‘family’; 
but it grew te be a family just from Mary’s 
influence. You wanted sympathy? I’m giving 
it to you. Sympathy means being glad with 
people as well as ‘being sorry with them. So 
I’m being glad with you.” 

“For me, if you insist, but not with me,” 
said Reba, with a trace of spirit. 


“It’s going ‘to be with you,” Miss Hepe re- | 


joined serenely. 
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THE WONDERS OF MACHINERY 


STORY concerning a conversation be- 

tween an American and an Englishman, 
in which the Englishman met the American 
on his own ground, not without success, was 
told by Gen. Pershing while he was in London 
recently. 

“My countryman,” said the general, “was 
telling one of yours a tall story about a won- 
derful sausage-making machine they had in 
Chicago. 

““It’s a big affair,’ he explained, ‘but quite 
simple. All you have to do is to drive a pig up 
a plank, through a hole in the machine, and, 
five minutes later, out come thousands of 
sausages.’ 

“What ‘becomes of the hide?’ queried the 
Englishman. 

“*The hide, sir?’ retorted the American. 
‘Oh, that falls out of another slot in the ma- 
chine, and out come portmanteaus, purses, 
or, if you like, shoes or saddles. It’s merely a 
matter of turning a screw.’ 

““Oh, is that all?’ said the Englishman. 
“We’ve used that machine in England for ‘the 


last thirty-five years. What’s more, we've im- | 


proved on it. Sometimes we find the sausazes 











not up to the standard. Well, what happened? | 


All we had to do was'to put them back in the 
machine, reverse the engine —’ 


| 
““*Go on,’ said the American. ‘What hap- | 


pened ?’ 


“Why, out walks the pig,.as.fit as.adiddle.’” | 
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GORGEOUS CAVES 


‘HE Oregon caves, which a hunter stum- 

bled upon in 1874, by no ‘means ‘equal the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky in extent, ‘but 
far surpass that or any other known cave in 
this country in natural splendor. 

Water, saturated with carbonate of lime, 
seeping from the ground above, ‘has slowly 
incrusted the ‘whole surface of the cave. ‘Ceil- 
ings and wdlls.are frescoed; alcoves, balconies 
and corridors are fringed with the most im- 
maculate of draperies; floors have ‘the lustre 
of silk and ‘Jeok as if never meant for the 
tread of mortal ‘feet. The formations are curi- 
ous; many ‘bear actual -or fancied resemblance 
to ebjects of various kinds—weird, fantastic, 
awesome. Everywhere crystal facets gleam in 
response to the explorer’s light. Here the walls 
glow softly as if with the sheen of velvet; 
there ‘they ‘blaze as if with the twinkle of dis- 
tant stars ‘reflected in myriads of mirrors; 
everywhere diamond-like points and facets 
scintillate with fire and color. 

The caves have not been wholly explored, 
but the visitor can travel perhaps three miles 
and a half underground. The trip takes three 
hours. The entrance to the caves is twenty- 
seven miles from the nearest railway station. 
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QUIETING CURIOSITY 


LADY district visitor in Philadelphia be- 
came much interested in a very poor but 
apparently respectable family named Curran. 
Every time she visited the family, says the 
Inquirer, she was annoyed by the staring and 
the whisperings of the other women living in 
the building. One day she spoke to Mrs. 
Curran about it. 

“Your neighbors seem very curious to know 
who I am and the nature of my business with 
you,” she said. 

“They do,” acquiesced Mrs. Curran. 

“Do they ask you about it ?” 

“Indeed they do, ma’am.” 

‘“‘And do you tell them ?” 

“Faith, thin, I do not.” 

“What do you tell them, then?” 

“Sure I tell thim,” was the calm reply, “that 
you are me dressmaker .an’ Jet it go at that.” 





Minor skin troubles—itching patches, 
bits of rash or redness—so easily de- 
velop imto serious, stubborn affections, 
that every home-maker should have 
Resinol Ointmentonhandtocheck them 
before they get the upper hand. We rec- 
ommend Resinol forthis withthe utmost 
confidence becauseofits harmless ingre- 
dients andits success in healing:eczema 
and similar serious skin diseases. 


Resinol Ointment is an excellent healing dress- 
ing, too, for chafings, burns and stubborn little 
sores. Doctors prescribe it. Sold by all druggists. 


Auto Owners 


WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto-' 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 


clusive Internal Hydraulic 
sion ——— 
nates {_— Bruise— 
4 Rim Cat and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an egent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly lew prices 
to all motor-car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing thisnew 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


DEPT. 175 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















10c to 25c a Day Pays 


for the Sym: 
Beautiful models in genuine Agog ~——¥ Mahogany. 
Handsomely finished. Compare tone, construction, price, 
terms, with higher priced =~ See the ‘saving. 

ver 2 Years Time 

is fine “Period Model. 
s onal yrs. on other 
popular. models. Convenient 
monthly payments. Enjoy 
your Symphonola while pay- 


Plays All Records 
Using steel needles, as Sym- 
onola, Victor, Columbia, 
rson, without expensive 
extra attachments, Pathe or 
m Records with sap- 

phire or diamond points. 


our latest Record list, and 


‘Beautiful Book ——s 


in 
soul colors. Full details, 
prices, terms, construction. A 
postal quickly brings it. Get 
your‘copy NOW—It’s FREE. 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 eents for _288- pase book on Stammerins 
and Stuttering, tite © ause and Oure.” a 
how I cured myself after stammering 20 yea’ 

B.N. BOGUE, 3306 Bogue Bldg., 1147'N.111.8t., Sndianayeiis 


STAMPS 55 ALL DEFFERENT, including China, 
Japan, French Colonies, etc., given to appli 


cants for our high yrade ayproval sélections. Send references and 


+ Desk SYC-421 BUFFALO, N.Y. 











2c. stamp to the Edgewood Stamp Co., Dept. C, Milford, Conn. 
STAMP 14 different Tahitian = surcharged, 
very rare) for $1. Remit in bank notes 


to A. DEHORS, Raiatea, Tahiti, Society Islands, 


CP esbstusd seis 


a a ee 
SRL Rie opt eae tae A tient 


tMdecE2 


224 
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MM, rater 
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BUY RY THE 
CYPRESS ARROW 
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ortraits of AUDI 





of the internationally 
Vol 42 famous Cypress Pock- 
e et Library. Just out. 


“Good Bungalows 
for Good Birds.” 


It is a wonderful compilation of bird lore 
and bird information. G DOUBLE 
SUPPLEMENT WITH 20 BEAUTIFUL 
AND CORRECT DESIGNS—all specially 
made by artists who know birds. (Not 
one is like the other good designs in bird- 
house catalogs.) Also in this volume you 
will find 


20 FULL WORKING PLANS 


with Complete Specifications. And ALSO EXTRA 
ART SUPPLEMENT, 12 x 29 inches, in FIVE 
COLORS with a total of 


3 PORTRAITS OF AUDUBON 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, two of them being 
reproductions in 5 colors of 2 rare old steel engrav- 
ings, also photograph of his home and of the 
Statue to his memory. 


5 BIRDS IN NATURAL COLORS 


and 180 correct pen portraits of other birds—with 
calls. 


















“Your Cypress Vol. 42 is one of the most 
complete and authentic books on this 
subject I have ever seen.” Thus recently 
wrote a bird-lover who has read much. 











You will be astonished and delighted with the 
variety of the contents of Vol. 42. And it is FREE. 
Send your name. Today is best. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1228 Perdido Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 1228 Heard Nat’! Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 











INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER’S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW. 








W. L.DOUGLAS 


aatecs"88.00 SHOES "3255 


Maintained 


“Reiveeae °10.00 | Special Shose $6.00 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PERSONAL GUARANTEE 
THAT THE SHOES ARE ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 








YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 


SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 


Na AERIAL INS 
SAaoes 


es 





] They are the best known 










shoes in the world. Sold in / 
107 W. L. Douglas stores, / 
direct from the factory tol] 
you at only one profit, which ij] 
guarantees to you the best \jj 

shoes that can produced, Jj 


at the lowest possible cost. 


W. L. Douglas name and the 


retail price are stamped onthe 
bottom of all shoes before 
they leave thefactory,which 
is your protection against \' 
unreasonable profits. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are absolutely the best shoe values 
for the money in this country. They are made of the best 
and finest leathers that money can buy. They combine 
quality, style, workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. They are the 
leaders in the fashion centers of America. The prices 
are the same everywhere; they cost no more in San 
Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 


of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 


mination to make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


CAUTION Bemnaraoce ths nantc 


and priceis plainly stamped on the sole. Be careful 
to see that it has not changed or mutilated. 


‘W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 

9000 shoe dealers besides our own at 

If your local dealer cannot supply you, 

take no other make. Order direct m 

the factory. Send for booklet telling how 
ge 


President 
to order shoes by mail, posta 


i W.L. wy 4 Shoe Co., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


AULA 
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THE APRIL STARS 


N April the ecliptic, which runs from south- 
east to northwest and passes nearly over- 
head, has for its markers Spica, S, Regulus, 

R, four planets and an eclipse. The moon will 
be full at a point on the ecliptic about nine 
degrees (the breadth of the bowl of the Big 
Dipper) east of Spica. The eclipse will take 
place on April 22, at 2.45 a.m., Boston time. 
The people on the Pacific Coast will have to 
sit up only until midnight to see it. Since it 
lasts more than two hours it is worth making 
an effort to see. 

S, Spica, is the brilliant star in the southeast 
that forms the lower corner of the great Dia- 
mond of Virgo, indicated on the map with 
dotted lines. The upper corner is Denebola, D, 
the opposite corner is Cor Caroli, C, and the 
remaining corner is the splendid Arcturus, A. 
The whole of the Virgin is now to be seen in a 
fairly natural position, reclining only slightly 
toward the south. The space between Deneb- 
ola and the Virgin is exceedingly rich in neb- 
ule, those fire mists of exploded or gathering 
stars. 

The handle of the Dipper points nearly to 
Arcturus, and Berenice’s Hair glistens on the 
side of the Diamond above Arcturus. A little 
to the left the Northern Crown is now clearly 
in view. Only one of its stars, Gemma, G, is of 
more than the fourth magnitude, yet the little 
half circle is so graceful that it readily attracts 
the eye. If, however, we were as near Gemma 
as we are to our own sun, we should find the 
light of it intolerable, for it sheds sixty times 
as much light as the sun; but because the light 
from it, traveling, as all light travels, at the 
rate of 186,000 miles a second, takes three- 
score years and ten to reach us, the brilliance 
of Gemma is reduced to the second magni- 
tude. 

There are three great snakes in the sky: 
Draco, ever crawling round the pole, and now 
to be seen head down in the northeast; 
Hydra, now high in the south and crawling 
west; and, just appearing in the east, the five- 
starred head of Serpens. 

The other constellation rising just between 
east and south is Libra, a four-sided figure in 
which it is hard to see anything to suggest a 
pair of balances. A dozen centuries or more 
ago, when it received its name, the sun entered 
the square at the time of the autumnal equi- 
nox when the length of the day and night is 
equal. To that circumstance it owes its name. 

Jupiter and Saturn are still high in the 
southern sky, and with Regulus make a fine 
triplet. Jupiter is in the centre, Regulus almost 
due south at the right, and Saturn about the 
same distance to the left. The Lion is now so 
high—just above the planets—that he appears 
in a natural position, with his great head—the 
sickle with Regulus at the end of the handle— 
facing the west. 

The very brilliant star, V, just rising in the 
northeast is Vega, the falling bird, the most 
conspicuous star of a small group named the 
Harp. In brightness it ranks with Arcturus, 
Rigel in Orion and Capella, all stars of zero 
magnitude; that is, two and a half times as 
bright as Regulus. They are all visible now, 
two in the east and two in the west. Vega can 
be seen better when it is higher, but there is 
no hurry, for it will be visible all the rest of 
the calendar year; only from January to April 
is it out of sight in the evening. 

Just above Vega is the constellation Her- 
cules, lying close to the horizon with his head 
to the south. Just above his head is the arm, 
holding an uplifted club. He is not attacking 


anything in particular and does not even look 
toward the great Serpent behind him. There 
are as many Giants in the sky — Hercules, 
Orion and Ophiuchus—as there are snakes. 

The great star cluster, H, in the upper side 
of the body quadrangle of Hercules is one of 
the most remarkable things in the universe. 
What seems to the naked eye a tiny cluster 
comparable to the Beehive in the Crab re- 
solves itself, when seen through a large tele- 
scope, into a great ball of stars, not less than 
15,000 in number. Five thousand have been 
actually counted in a single photograph. From 
what we know of their distance from us it ap- 
pears that most of them are comparable in 
size to our sun. If one of them had a planet 
like the earth, what a wonderful sky the in- 
habitants would have, with such a multitude 
of clustering suns about them! Even if the 
suns in the cluster were no nearer to them 
than the stars of our solar system are to us, 
their sky would throng with brilliants like 
Sirius, Arcturus and Vega. 

We who dwell here on the earth have par- 
ticular interest in the constellation Hercules, 
for we are on our way toward it. Many care- 
ful measurements made by different astron- 
omers in the course of more than a century 
indicate that the sun, carrying with it the 
solar system, is moving in a straight line 
toward Hercules at a rate of about fourteen 
and a half miles a second. That, however, will 
not get us there very fast. If we went no 
faster than that, we should need about 50,0090 
years to reach the star nearest us, and that is 
much nearer than any star in Hercules. 

In the west, Mars is still an evening star. 
Venus cannot be seen very well: it is too near 
the sun. On April 21 it will pass to the other 
side of the sun and then for a while be visible 
only at sunrise. It is interesting to watch 
Venus this month, for every night it is nearer 
the sun and therefore harder to find. Keep a 
record of the days when you see it in the eve- 
ning, and when you can no longer see it at 
sunset begin to look for it at sunrise. The 
ancients gave Venus the name of Vesper when 
they saw it at evening, and the name of Lu- 
cifer when they saw it in the morning. What 
a thrill must have come to the first astron- 
omer who satisfied himself that Vesper and 
Lucifer were the same! 
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THE EVER-PRESENT WAGE 
QUESTION 


N colonial days, three hundred years ago, 
labor and wages were as much at odds as 
in our days, according to Gov. Winthrop, 

who, writing in his Journal in November, 
1633, says: 

The scarcity of workmen had caused them 
to raise wages to an excessive rate, so as a 
carpenter would have three shillings the day, 
a laborer two shillings and sixpence, etc., and 
accordingly those who had commodities to 
sell, advanced their prices somewhat double to 
that they cost in England, so as it grew to a 
general complaint, which the courts taking 
knowledge of, as also of some further evils 
which were springing out of the excessive rate 
of wages, they made an order that carpenters, 
masters, etc., should take but two shilling the 
day, and laborers but eighteen pence, and that 
no commodity should be sold at above four- 
pence in the shilling more than it cost for 
ready money in England. 
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